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Editorial 





"What Exponent needs,"' read our proposal, 
dated 1 January 1980, "is a Kirtland issue for 
the Sesquicentennial." But the Sesquicentennial 
was booked solid, and in our enthusiasm we failed 
to realize that a project such as this can have 
an incredibly long gestation period. 


Clearly, there is talent in the Kirtland area 
--spontaneous, interesting, and interested women, 
and a surprising number of interested husbands 
who can express themselves articulately when they 
are given the opportunity. One thing led to 
another. First came the institution of a Cleve- 
land Stake Woman's Day in 1979--a potpourri of 
special speakers, presentations, displays, fash- 
ion shows, and awards--including awards to win- 
ners of a stakewide literary contest. Many of us 
who had forgotten that we once knew how to write, 
and who were sure we didn't have time to try, be- 
gan writing. A number of the contributors to 
this issue are alumni of that first (and now an- 
nual) literary experience. 


And then there was the Mormon Mendicant, an 
innocuous little publication begun in March of 
that same year by one Peter Gail and myself, duly 
called and set apart to edit a Cleveland II Ward 
newsletter. All Bishop Clark really had in mind 
was a vehicle for a comprehensive ward calendar, 
but when I asked him, "Can it be controversial?" 
he replied without blinking, "I don't see why 
not.'' The Mendicant, now edited by Summer Savon, 
has survived controversy and remains one of the 
few ward newsletters that is actually read--some- 
times nervously--by everyone from the stake pres- 
idency to an invisible cadre of inactive saints. 


The Mendicant is, of course, more work than 
anyone can possibly imagine. Entertaining work, 
to be sure, but exhausting. Peter got out of it 
after about a year by getting himself called as 
bishop. I had to look a bit harder for an out, 
and settled on the idea of editing a regional 
Exponent II. 


Exponent I 





A SMALL SENSE OF DESTINY 


I don't think I would have undertaken such a 
project anywhere else I've ever lived in the 
Church. Greater metropolitan Cleveland has had 
its share of bad press--some of it richly de- 
served. The climate, both meteorologically and 
politically, is acrimonious. There are pollution 
and urban blight, and the uncomfortable effects 
of a national recession. Indeed, many Church 
members not indigenous to the area feel "called" 
to the work here; "led''--or possibly "driven''--by 
powers greater than they to face the bitter chal- 
lenges of life in Northeastern Ohio. "The Saints 
have atways struggled economically here," Presi- 
dent Ezra Taft Benson observed last fall when he 
came to dedicate the site of the new Kirtland 
Ward chapel. 


Somehow, despite all this (or possibly because 
of it--in a sort of reverse snobbishness) there 
are those of us who would have a hard time leav- 
ing. There are mitigating factors anywhere, even 
here. The Cleveland Orchestra is one. (If you 
Same deal with the 


usher you can get in free. 
Cleveland Playhouse and the Great Lakes Shake- 


speare Festival.) Others include Blossom Music 
Center--the outdoor summer home of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, where you can picnic on the lawn in 
the middle of the Cuyahoga Valley National Park 
and listen to Mozart interpreted by Maazel; the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement where kids and 
adults can take lessons from great musicians at 
reasonable prices; and Case Institute of Music-- 
all for musicians and their appreciators. And 
there is University Circle with a whole collec- 
tion of museums--most of them free on Tuesdays. 
We have major league sports teams. (So Cleveland 
loses a lot, so what? People still get "Indian 
Fever,'' and the Browns were looking good last 
season.) 


Both the near eastern and the near western sub- 
urbs are ethnically diverse. You can sample foods 
from possibly twenty different countries in a 
single day. Cleveland is no melting pot! Each 





ethnic group is proud of its heritage and lets 
the rest of us know about it all year long with 
festivals and other activities throughout the 
city. And there is Westside Market where on any 
given weekend you can buy wonderful produce and 
mingle with Hungarians, Poles, Slovenians, Greeks, 
Germans, and heaven knows who else, all selling 
traditional foods and conducting business in 
their own languages. 


Our children do tend to grow up tolerant, 
given early exposure in their very own classrooms 
to many different races and religions--from WASPs 
to Orthodox Jews to East Indians. You see many 
of these kids--adults too--wearing T-shirts that 
say ''Cleveland--Ya Gotta Be Tough," superimposed 
on billowing clouds of black smoke, or "I Sur- 
vived The Winter of 77-78" over mounds of ice and 
snow. So the kids who live in Cleveland gain a 
little strength of character. It would be hard 
for them to leave too. They have their friends 
here, as do their parents. Friendships seem to 
tip the scales for many in favor of Cleveland, 


In the following pages you'll meet some of 
Greater Cleveland's other mitigating factors: 
the Robertsons, the Normans, the Carpenters, 
Murdocks, Andrews, Wiltbanks, Maryhelen Schnetker, 
Jan Spilsbury, Shelly Sorenson, and many, many 
others. We all feel a small sense of destiny, 
that we are making a place for ourselves in the 
history of the Church in this part of Ohio by 
creating this regional issue. Sxponent II is a 
superior source of contemporary Mormon history, 
and we wanted to be part of it. 


The so-called "Kirtland Period" in Church his- 
tory is not exactly over. As far as we are con- 
cerned, it is just getting underway. 


Rebecca Chandler 


Cleveland Neigh ==, > 


VA GOTTA SE* TOUGH 


Ya Gotta Be Tough, as the T-shirt says, to 
live in Cleveland. But for us western-bred Mor- 
mons, it's not just Cleveland. Ya gotta be tough 
anywhere east of Vernal. Ya gotta be tough to 
leave Zion, the valleys of the mountains, where 
run a thousand crystal rills (what are "rills," 
anyway?), and trek eastward to Babylon, the land 
of desolation scarred by pollution and wickedness. 


Ya gotta be tough to part from all your family 
so soon after graduating from BYU to sojourn in a 
land of strangers. I mean, what do you do for 
babysitters when there are no grandparents or 
nieces close by? And what is there to do on hol- 
idays when all your cousins are 2000 miles away 
playing volleyball in the canyon? 


Ya gocta be tough to leave the Saints and move 
into a neighborhood of gentiles, to leave the 
protection and influence of the Church in almost 
everything. And back home, the Church really 
provides for all your needs, even recreation. 
There's really a feeling that all is well, 
knowing that 90% of your state legislators are 
good Mormons. Coming out here, you find out 
quickly what being in the shadow of the temple 
really means. Of course, they did build a temple 
in the East, but unless you live in Washington, 
you have to sacrifice to get there. 


I can't believe they even expect students to 
pay ward budget here. Ya gotta be tough to leave 


a place where your wardhouse is close enough to walk 


to (although we never actually had time to do it) 
and where there are more people than jobs. Here 
our house must be eight miles from the church and 
lots of times we have to pick up someone on the 
way. Now the Bishop has called me to two jobs 
and that's besides home teaching. Do you know 
how long it's been since I watched "Dallas"? Not 
to mention uplifting shows like "60 Minutes." 


It has really strengthened my knowledge that 
the true promised land--the mountain of the 
Lord's House--is Utah, or at least the West, and 
I can't wait until we get to go back. But some- 
times I feel myself weakening, and this really 
bothers me. It's a real trial to find yourself 
accidentally liking stuff out here. 





For one thing, we've been away so long it's 
getting to the point where we enjoy having our 
friends over and doing things with them almost 
as much as we used to enjoy our family get-to- 


gethers and outings. At times of need we have 
even called upon ward members or even non-Mormon 
neighbors for help where in Utah we would normal- 
ly not think of going outside our family. This 
really worries me, since we know the family 
should come first. Besides, everybody knows peo- 
ple are friendlier in the West. 


And I feel funny when I see kids of different 
religions and even different races playing to- 
gether. It almost makes you wish the real world 


were like that. But, of course, it's not, and 
it's going to be a real struggle to teach my kids 
about the importance of associating with the 
right people when they meet some of those nice 
non-member kids who want to pal around with them. 
If they get too tolerant and broadminded, how are 
they going to be effective on their missions when 
they're supposed to be teaching others that we're 
the only ones the Lord has anything to do with? 


It's hard not to get trapped into enjoying 
things like the Cleveland Orchestra, the art and 
science museums, and all the different plays and 
stuff that go on around here. Not all of them 
follow Church Standards, you know. And all these 
different foods and ethnic cultural events--you 
just never know when you might be breaking the 
Word of Wisdom. At least I haven't yet descended 
to the point where I'd go to another church for 
Christmas Eve services as some have (I won't men- 
tion any names). ; 


To be perfectly honest, I feel a certain ege- 
building satisfaction, which I fear may be one 
to pride, in the results of my labors in chure a 
callings sometimes. I mean, how are you suppose 
to be humble when people keep complimenting you 
for what you're doing and telling you what an as- 
set you are to the ward? I was never tempted 
that way back home. 


No doubt about it--it's a real trial and trib- 
ulation living out here in the mission field, and 
sometimes I wonder if I really am tough enough to 
endure to the end of our stay in Cleveland. It 
scares me that there are some people who seem to 
have lost the desire to move back altogether, and 
plan to stay here (or somewhere just as remote) 
indefinitely. I hope I never get that bad and 
lose my perspective entirely. But what really 
shook me up was when I heard they're even sending 
missionaries to Utah now! What if we do go back 
there and it's all changed? 


It just shows how true it is--ya gotta be 
tough. 


Keith Norman , 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Summer 1981 


KIRTLAND TIMES AND PLACES 


Were we to ride our horse-drawn buggy along 
the road northwest from Chardon toward ptapae 
in July of 1837, we would pass Orson Hyde s home 
on the right and stop at Newell Whitney's store 5 
next door in the four corners section of paps 
It was here the Prophet lived with Emma in a tay 
rooms upstairs. It was here that Joseph Smit 
III was born, the School of the Prophets was be- 
gun, and many of the revelations were received. 
It was here that the Savior came; adding meat to 
the feast table of truths first set in Palmyra. 


Across the street is the John Johnson Inn. 
Many of the early apostles left from here to go 
on their missions. The Johnsons came here from 
their prosperous farm in Hiram, Ohio, 45 miles to 
the southeast. Joseph and Emma*lived in the com- 
fortable farm house for a time. Fifteen revela- 
tions that are recorded in the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants were received at the Johnson farm. 


The John Johnson Inn and Whitney Store are in 
the Kirtland flats in the valley of the east 
branch of the Chagrin River. Many men, women, 
and children were baptized here--in the frigid : 
water after chipping away the ice or in the tepid, 
slippery summer water. In the summer the humid- 
ity hangs heavily in the air, but the rewards of 
the damp are deep green forests rich with sweet 
odors. In the forest a few miles south, the 
Saints quarried the limestone for the temple 
foundation by drilling holes in the rock, filling 
the holes with water and letting it freeze. The 
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William Marks’ home 


expansion from the freezing water cracked the 
rock and made it possible to remove the large 
pieces more easily. Occasionally the little val- 
ley of flats fills with a misty fog that gives 
the temple on the hill above the look of an 
ethereal palace in the clouds. 


Turning south up that hill on Chillicothe Road, 
we would see the lovely two-story home of the pa- 
triarch Joseph Smith, Sr. on the right. It 
is decorated exquisitely with wood carving and 
set in the trees. Moving toward the temple--the 
monument, meetinghouse, school building and 
sanctuary where the Savior and the prophets of 
old passed to Joseph the keys of the restoration-- 
our eyes are trained upward by the line of the 
steeple, and our hearts also rise. This first 
temple of the last days, disproportionately 
beautiful in this small village, required more 
than the usual sacrifice. What lives of devotion 
and commitment these impoverished saints lived! 


Sidney Rigdon lives across the street in a two 
story frame home; Brigham Young, back north on 
Chillicothe Road. The temple block is surrounded 
by Joseph, Cowdery, and Whitney Streets, a trib- 
ute to the Church's beginnings. 


It's thoughts of beginnings that frequently 
bring friends and family to Kirtland in the sum- 
mers today. Different times--same places. We 
still take them along the road northwest from our 
Chardon home to our Sunday meetings in Kirtland. 


Newell Whitney's store 


We still stop at the Newell K. Whitney Store, 
next door to Orson Hyde's home. Brother Hyde's 
home is now a private residence, but in the Whit- 
ney Store a missionary couple will take you 
around the century-and-a-half-old structure used 
in turn as a restaurant, a barber shop, a bar, 
and a mercantile establishment. They'll tell you 
the stories of Joseph and of the sacred events 
that came to pass in this plain little building. 


The John Johnson Inn is no longer across the 
street, but the Johnson Farm in Hiram is now 
stake farm for the Akron and Cleveland Stakes. It 
has a beautiful ten-year-old orchard, and the 
original house is open for tours. Sidney Rigdon's 
home stands across from the temple--with the addi- 
tion of two wings that make it a rather elegant 
place. Joseph and Cowdery Streets remain to make 
us, now the Mormon minority, feel we belong here. 
The temple, owned now by the Reorganized Church, 
still stirs our emotions when we contemplate all 
that the Saints poured into it and all that the 
Lord poured out upon it. Up Chillicothe Road is 
the cleared land where Brigham Young's house 
stood. Across from it stands the lovely dark 
brick chapel that today's Kirtland Saints are 
offering to the Lord, as many of their ancestors 
offered the temple just a half mile away. Per- 
haps, after all, the times are not so very 
different. 


Ginny Wiltbank 
Chardon, Ohio | 





Hyrum Smith's home 


KIRTLAND CONVERSION 


What am I doing here, anyway, in a dirty 
apron, up to my elbows in cream puffs, in a 
kitchen that must be 90°? I could so easily 
be sitting in the sun or going for a swim or 
just relaxing. Not likely! I am a Mormon now, 
and the Relief Society meeting is this evening. 


This is stil] a-very new experience for me 
since I am a recent convert to the Latter-day 
Saints. I look back frequently in wonder at 
the long series of events that led to my con- 
version. It is difficult to determine when I 
first started my struggle with, or more accu- 
rately, against Mormonism. 


I suppose it all began because one of my 
closest friends converted to the Church about 
four years ago. My continuing bewilderment at 
her "radical" behavior formed the genesis of my 
own conversion. My boys and I were frequent 
guests at her home on. Sunday evenings for supper. 
Of course, she often happened to be feeding a 
couple of hungry missionaries as well. We reaped 
the benefits of these casual firesides in a 
fairly painless way. In retrospect, I admire my 
friend's unbelievable reserve and self-control 
in exposing me so gradually to the peculiarities 
of her new faith. 


One afternoon at our local Geauga County 
Library, I happened on a book which represented 
the beginning of the end of my battle. As I 
picked up The Mormon Experience: A History of 
the Latter-day Saints by Arrington and Bitton, 

I thought, "I am going to read up on these peo- 
ple and develop a good solid argument against 
Mormonism once and for all." As I read through 
this well-written book, I was Overcome with the 
awareness that so much of the history of the 
Church had taken place within a thirty-mile 
radius of where I had spent my entire adult 
life. I recognized the Ne sell K. Whitney store 
in Kirtland, Ohio, where we had attended several 
firesides with our elders. My own town of Char- 


don was mentioned, and the neighboring town of 
Hiram near where I taught school figured promi- 
nently. Somehow as I read, these early Saints 
became real people with real beliefs. 


At about the same time, my friend became in- 
volved in the production of the original musical 
Kirtland, written by John Cameron, an LDS member 
from this area. As my son and I sat in the au- 
dience one evening, I found the rapid pace of 
this bittersweet production tearing at my emo- 
tions. One line in particular struck me. At 
one point Joseph Smith responds to a verbal 
attack from one of the townspeople with the 
statement, "I'd be an awful fool to go through 
such hell for a lie." The reality of that idea 
has never left me. 


Several weeks passed and my friend invited me 
to go with her to pick strawberries at the stake 
welfare farm. It happens that the stake farm 
is also known as‘the John Johnson farm in Hiram, 
where Joseph and Emma Smith lived with their 
adopted twins for a time. We decided to take 
the tour given by the missionaries who reside 
there. I saw the room from which it is supposed 
Joseph was taken as he watched his ailing infant 
son. I saw the field across the road where his 
hysterical attackers Stripped, beat, and tarred 
him in their rage and fear. 1 saw the step where 
it is said he stood and preached a sermon on 
brotherly love to many of those same men on the 
following morning. It was impossible for me to 
witness these places and not be touched at some 
very elemental part of my being. 


Many more weeks passed while I struggled. 
But the battle was different. I no longer was 
at war with the elders--those dear, patient 
men--nor against my friend, but against some 
stubborn inner part of myself that knew the 
truth, but was afraid. Thanks to the incredi- 
ble courage of another special Mormon, I finally 
had to face myself and my testimony. It was 


undoubtedly the most difficult decision of my 
life, but one which has brought me much joy ang 
peace. 


It is curious to me that the one historical 
spot in the area that I didn't visit prior to 
my baptism was the Kirtland Temple. Our elders 
escorted us through at my request several weeks 
later. An incredible structure, it is an im- 
posing three stories high, serenely situated on 
top of a tree-shaded hill. The temple has been 
beautifully restored and is a delight to see 
with its bright, white walls, warm polished 
wood, and many sparkling windows. 


It is impossible to tour the building without 
recalling the tales of sacrifice made by the 
early Saints. Some of the interior plaster was 
mixed with a reinforcer of hair from Mormon 
women who had little else to give to make the 
temple special. These women also gave of their 
treasured crystal, much of which had been so 
carefully brought from their eastern homes, 
which was ground up and used in the plaster on 
the outside of the temple to make the building 
glisten. Such very personal sacrifices added 
to the three years of intense physical labor, 
incredible financial hardship, and local perse- 
cution remind us of the magnitude of those 
early Saints' faith and commitment. 


As I look back at the long road which led 
to my conversion, I feel a strong affection 
for this historically rich area around Kirt- 
land, Ohio, There were many factors and people 
that influenced my progress. However, I feel a 
special gratitude to those first Saints who 
suffered and sacrificed and believed so deeply 
that I might now say, I know that the Book of 
Mormon is true and that Joseph Smith was a 
prophet of God. 


Mary Jo Provenzano 
Kirtland, Ohio 








Exponent I 


WM Separate Pevple 


Whenever I spend an afternoon with my Amish 
friend, Susan Miller, I struggle with a guilty 
compulsion to go home and scrub walls. My house, 
I remind myself, is much larger than hers, and 
with carpets to vacuum, mirrors to polish, pic- 
tures to dust, it is a good deal more difficult 
to clean. I also remind myself that Susan's 
whole life is her housework while mine is 
nibbled away by editorial enterprises, Girl 
Scouts, PTA, music lessons, church jobs, etc. 

I remind myself that Susan has no telephone to 
interrupt her endlessly. Still, her shining 
hardwood floors and gleaming cabinets leer at me, 
turning all my reasonable alibis into lame ex- 
cuses. 


Like most Amish children in this country, 
Susan left school after eighth grade to devote 
herself exclusively to huswifery. She lived at 
home, doing occasional "day work" for local "Yan- 
kees," until her marriage six years later. Her 
husband Crist (pronounced with a short i), a car- 
penter and sometime cabinet maker, had just com- 
pleted their four room home on an acre and a half 
of land in Geauga County--the heart of northeast- 
ern Ohio's Amish country. Nearly all of their 
brothers and sisters, most of whom are farmers, 
as well as both sets of parents live within five 
miles of the house and are members of the same 
Amish church district, or congregation. 


The first time my husband deposited me in 
the Millers' sparkling kitchen and went off with 
Crist to discuss board feet in the woodshop 
buildings behind the house, I wondered what Susan 
and I would find to talk about. Her organdy 
prayer cap and starched apron seemed to bespeak 
a century or more between us. But we found com- 
mon ground quickly enough--our children, aspects 
of maternity and mothering, gardening (thanks to 
prophetic encouragement), and home canning. We 
compared daily schedules. 


Susan was astonished to hear about a daily 
regime called jogging. She couldn't imagine 
doing such a thing and was certain she'd never 
seen a runner loping along the highway past 
their home. Wasn't it unhealthy for a woman? 
she wanted to know. I decided not to tell her 
that I usually run my three miles around Shaker 
Lakes in shorts and a tank top. In all her life 
Susan has never had on a pair of slacks--of any 
length. But when I saw her six months later, 
the first thing she wanted to know was how the 
jogging was coming along. 


Susan told me that she detests all of August 
and most of September. . During these two months 
she cans virtually everything the family will 
eat for the year--hundreds of quarts of every- 
thing from fruit to soup to tomato sauce to 
beef steaks to chicken pie filling. The only 
thing more odious than marathon canning is the 
sewing. For her, a day behind the treadle ma- 
chine is a day to dread. I don't think an elec- 
tric Singer slant needle would make much differ- 
ence to her. When all sewing must be cut from 
an authorized pattern in one of three or four 
approved colors of fabric--when you must make 
everything from work overalls for your husband 
to undergarments for yourself--then sewing 
would indeed be a drag. 


All in all, I am not persuaded that the 
average Amish woman, despite her lack of elec- 
trical power, works that much harder than her 
Mormon counterpart. Clearly she works less 
conveniently, but we manage to clutter up our 
lives with so many exhausting activities; Susan 
and her kinswomen share a singleness of purpose 
that must be as refreshing as a life totally 
devoted to home and hearth would be tedious. 


For a group as fiercely bound by tradition 
as are the Amish, they know remarkably little 
of their own beginnings. Questions about the 
origins of their customs and beliefs are met 
with a sigh or a shrug. It took a trip to the 
library for me to learn that the Amish in America 
could trace their culture, and often their gene- 
alogies, back to the Anabaptist movement led in 
1525 by Swiss-born Charles Zwingley. Zwingley, 
rejecting infant baptism and founding his own 
claim to authority on direct adherence to the 
scriptures themselves, soon found himself at 
odds with Catholics and Protestants alike. The 
leaders of his Anabaptist movement, many of them 
former priests and other highly educated thinkers 
were murdered. The bulk of their followers fled 
to the hinterlands and began a culture grounded 
on agrarian principles--a culture which has in 
four and a half centuries remained remarkably 
unchanged, 


, 


During the 17th Century a schism occurred 
which resulted in the polarization of a group 
called the Mennonites, many of whom subsequently 
emigrated to the American midwest, and the fol- 
lowers of Jakob Amman (hence "'Amish"')--virtually 
all of whom came to the New World in the 1720s. 
Though Mennonites liye more or less apart from 
the world on both continents, there are no Old 
Order Amish in Europe today. 


Of the estimated forty or fifty thousand Old 
Order Amish in the United States, 80% live in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, is most famous for its Amish, but 
numerically the highest concentration is in Ohio. 
Susan and Crist live in an Amish settlement about 
thirty miles from greater Cleveland. If you 
drive southeast from the Kirtland Temple, soon 
you will find yourself in Amish Country. It is 
a pleasant place to drive in any season. Neat 
white Amish homes are easily distinguished by 
their distinctive blued-white, single swag cur- 
tains and the total lack of power lines. Some- 
times you can see the buggy nearby. Amish 
children, miniature counterparts of their parents, 
regard visitors somberly as they pass. Many of 
them literally don't understand outsiders. They 
speak only a form of old country "Deutsch" that 
the Amish use among themselves. Before they 
finish eighth grade, however, they are expected 
to have a working knowledge of English for deal- 
ing with the Yankees, as well as High German so 
they can read the Bible and understand Sunday 
sermons. 


The Amish follow a biblical injunction to 
"keep themselves unspotted from the world" by 
avoiding, as much as possible, social intercourse 
with outsiders. They are pragmatic enough to 
permit economic interaction, and it is our per- 
ception that they enjoy the associations thus 
permitted. We may never succeed in getting the 
Millers to drop by and see us in Cleveland 
Heights, but we have always been welcomed in 
their home, and there has always been time 
made for us to visit and for our children to 
play together. 


In the matter of national affairs, Susan 

knew that Jimmy Carter was president but had no 
opinion of his administration. She had never | 
heard of Dennis Kucinich, our acrimonious Cleve- 
land mayor. She was aware of inflation but not 
of the devaluation of the American dollar abroad. 
She didn't seem to know there was an energy cri- 
sis. (She knew nothing of the Mormon Church and 
didn't particularly want to know more.) 


Our Amish neighbors are deeply grateful for 
a land of religious liberty but would prefer 
to have as little to do with its government, 


institutions, economy, society and culture as 
possible. Social security payments, compulsory 
education, farm subsidies--even fire insurance-- 
are generally refused with as much grace as pos- 
sible, though courtroom confrontations have 
occurred over such issues. 
t 

Responding to scriptural injunctions to "turn 
the other cheek," the Amish are conciliatory. 
They do not lock their homes, nor would they 
press charges against anyone who violated their 
civil rights. During the Vietnam War, Crist 
registered with his draft board as a conscien- 
tious objector. He, along with other young men 
of his congregation, was assigned to do alternate 
service at Cleveland's Metropolitan General Hos- 
pital. They were taken by bus into the city 
every Monday morning and returned to their fami- 
lies on Friday night. What he saw of the outside 


world did not tempt him, and he says the happiest 


day of his life Was the Paivay they vroUgNe raw 
back to stay. 


It is surprising that such gentle, peace-abid- 
ing people as these practice the "Meidung," or 
ban, and actually shun an errant brother or sis- 
ter to the point of not eating at the same table 
with him. Such seemingly minor provocations as 
driving an automobile, wearing a hat with an over- 
sized brim, putting buttons on a dress instead of 
straight pins, allowing oneself to be photographed, 
or driving a carriage with a window could place 
not only membership but social and economic stand- 
ing in jeopardy. Commitment to the "Ordnungen und 
Gebrauche" (ordinances and rules) of the district 
is regarded as necessary for the survival of 
the community, and no degree of deviation is tol- 
erated. A Mormon excommunication, by comparison, 
is mild punishment indeed! 


Our bishop once hinted to an Amish associate 
of his that he would like to visit an Amish 
Sunday preaching service, He was told gently 
but firmly that he would not enjoy it. That 
would very likely have been the case, his 
curiosity notwithstanding. Amish meetings 
average three or four hours in length. There 
is only one main speaker, who holds forth in 
High German, and there are no breaks of any kind. 


There are Amish who build simple churches 
called "Beachy" or "church Amish," but our neigh- 
bors are "house Amish''--Amish who design their 
homes with two major rooms so that families can 
take turns being the host for church meetings. 
Each church district owns a wagonload of benches 
(with no backs yet!) that are transported from 
house to house as needed. The men sit in one 
room and the women in the other, facing each 
other, with the preacher in the middle. Chil- 
dren are distributed throughout the congregation 
and are expected to be as quiet and attentive 
as their elders during the service. (Susan ad- 
mits that she resorts to plastic bags full of 
Cheerios just like the rest of us!) 


Interestingly, attendance at these Sunday 
preaching services hovers near 100%. Members 
are expected to be there and, unless they are 
deathly ill or otherwise indisposed, they comply 
with that expectation, After the meeting a com- 
munal meal is provided by the host family. Susan 
assures me it is nothing elaborate, but members 
typically linger until late in the afternoon. 


Amish worship practices have their drawbacks, 
but there are also advantages. For one thing, 
there is no need for a building fund. The shar- 
ing of Sunday luncheon would surely be enjoyable, 
and--this is the best part--house Amish customar- 
ily hold their services bi-weekly, leaving alter- 
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As is the case in the making of all ward news- 
letters, they are initiated by the enthusiasm and 
geod intentions of the many, but sustained by the 
uphill struggles of the very few. The Mormon 
Mendicant is no different . 


7:30 AM: The alarm has rung and children cry, 
but the managing editor of the Mormon Mendicant 
still resists the morning. As for myself, I am 
cautious not to move or cough or otherwise betray 
my presence. There is hard, lean anger under the 
thin veneer of sleep across the bed. Inexorably, 
today must see the making of the Mendicant, but 
three of five solemnly-called and set-apart re- 
porters have not yet posted stories. Before the 
cock crows again, the paper must be laid reso- 
lutely to bed, but the calendar hasn't been com- 
pieted or calculated, or even much thought about. 


Today is finally and unavoidably Armageddon, but 
4#speated entreaties for "Soapbox" have brought in 


only softsoap and mouthwash. 


The telephone finally drives the managing edi- 
tor to the edge of the bed and of the day. "No," 
she enunciates slowly and in a coldly telestial 
tone. "You cannot give me your story over the 
Phone. Call the stenographer's pool." And she 
gives her caller the bishop's phone number. 

While I pick the knots from the twins' shoelaces, 
the managing editor, still in her nightgown, rum- 
mages through the burial mound of paper on the 
study floor, preparing for the associate editor, 
who is to arrive soon and begin the typing. In- 
stead of coming, however, he calls with regrets: 
"There are tides in the affairs of men,"' etc, He 
will not be coming, and the managing editor is 
distracted from her rummaging by a rage which 
will burn brightly on through breakfast (toast 
and variously adulterated powdered milk) and into 
the late morning, when I have long since found 
refuge at work. - 

NOON: One of the older children calls the 
Store, The associate editor has repented and is 
asking to see the managing editor (hereinafter 
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MAKING OF THE 
Wiendicant 


abbreviated respectively as A.E. and M.E.). _She, 
however, has left home to track down a fugitive 
reporter wanted for serious breach of deadline. 
There is, I learn, a letter on the typewriter 
with A.E.'s name on it. "Should I give it to 
him?" It seems the reasonable thing to do. It 
is not! Twenty minutes later a voice I last 
heard raging at home is raging into my telephone 
receiver. "Your son..." (Technically, this 
is not true; he is her son by a former marriage, 
but the misattribution corroborates the extremity 
of her displeasure.) ''Your son gave my associate 
editor a letter meant specifically to vent frus- 
tration, hostility, and righteous anger, but not, 
for heaven's sake, to be READ!'"' According to the 
children, the A.E. changed color in the vestibule 
and then left--presumably to write a letter of 
his own--of resignation. 


By the time I arrive home lengthy telephone 
negotiations have been concluded and a provision- 
al and probationary miracle of forgiveness makes 
it possible to proceed again with the paper. 
Surely angels weep. 


Supper is a short variation on breakfast. As 
we pile paper plates into the sink, staff members 
begin to arrive. So do our home teachers, the 
missionaries, four Vietnamese refugees, the paper 
boy (of fourteen polled, two have twenty dollar 
bills and no one has change), the block chairman 
of the Mothers' March of Dimes, and our tenant 
next door, who cannot live one minute longer with 
the leak in his bathroom faucet. 


The child count holds steady at seven (two 
foreign--"'I was sure you wouldn't mind my bring- 
ing them''-~and five domestic), but by 9 p.m. the 
whiners and wakers still outnumber sleepers and I 
alone am left to retire the side. 


The M.E. is on the telephone: "Please, sweet- 
heart, go get your mommie, (pause) Yes, sweet- 
heart, three is a very nice age. And now, sweet- 


A SEPARATE PEOPLE CONT. 


nate Sundays free for members to keep the Sabbath 
as they see fit. Staying home and reading the 
Bible, having Study with children, taking buggy 
rides and visiting friends are all acceptable 
activities. If a member feels moved upon for 
some reason, it is possible to visit a neighbor- 
ing congregation whose services are out of sync 
with his own. Susan and Crist rarely do this, 


and she said the off-Sundays are her favorite two 
days of the month. 


The last time I saw Susan she was visibly preg- 
nant with their fourth child. She took me aside 
and asked me gently, mindful that she might hurt 
my feelings, not to mention the new baby in front 
of their children. "The Way the world is going, 
they'll learn about those things soon enough," 
she explained. Her oldest son wil be starting 
third grade; when would he be old enough? I 
wanted to know. She replied that he would soon 
learn that it is inappropriate to ask such ques - 
tions. 





I try to be circumspect in the questions I 
ask her as well. It would be very sad to spoil 
such a pleasant association with what might be 
regarded as indiscriminate prying, but so much 
in me wants to know WHY? How does a woman deal 
with such absolute proscriptions about such 
important matters? Why should individuality be 
So suppressed? Why is the outside world sSingu- 
larly regarded as undesirable? In many cases, 
she probably would have no answers other than 
tradition, custom, or that the local bishop has 
decreed it so. The Ordnung does vary from dis- 


trict to district, and it is admittedly arbitrary, 


Books answered some of the questions I was 
afraid to ask. For instance, they postulated 
that Amish marriages are generally based on re- 
spect rather than on love, and that the sexual 
aspects of the relationship may or may not be 
considered important as the couple decides. 

Birth control is generally frowned upon; children 
are seen as a gift from God, and an obvious asset 


heart, just like a very big three-year-old girl, 
please go get your mommie . . ." 


And later: "Were you called as Ward Teacher 
In-Service Development Co-ordinator or as Ward 
Developmental In-Service Co-ordinator's Teacher?" 
(He's not sure.) The phone calls continue until 
long after midnight. 


The A.E., meanwhile, hovers low over his light 
board, arguing shrilly with a typist. When he 
draws column lines, they are not to be violated. 
Her reply is pithy and worthy of record. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not correlate. 


When I have finished with the children and the 
kitchen, I am dispatched to the dining room table 
to proofread, there being no room in the study. 
Sometime well after midnight, the M.E. enters my 
lonely office, I start, and protest loudly that 
I was not sleeping. "I know, Dear. But your 
eyes are closed and you are drooling on my edi- 
torial page." She promises to come up later and 
tuck me in. It is a well-intentioned lie. 


In the morning, the bishop will find a camera- 
ready paste-up of the Mormon Mendicant lying like 
a jewel among the ashes. It will appear fresh 
and unencumbered (typos notwithstanding) and as 
magically "finished" as if it had sprung mature 
and fully armed from the head of Zeus. It did 
not, of course, but the agony is nowhere evident, 
and so the illusion persists. Sunday afternoon, 
I will find my wife gazing wistfully out the foy- 
er window. "Anyone say anything about the Mendi- 
cant?" J will ask. "Yes," she will reply. 
"Brother Fowler said we spelled his name wrong 
and an older sister, with a very sweet maternal 
smile, reminded me in the ladies' room that if 
you can't say something nice, you really shouldn't 
Say anything at all." 


Neal Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


in an essentially agrarian culture. Books, how- 
ever, also raised new questions for me--such as 

a certain tolerance in some districts for the 
centuries-old custom of "bundling," which seemed 
so completely out of step with everything else I 
had read and observed that my jaw dropped. Anoth- 
er book, however, asserted that premarital chas- 
tity is expected. 


I would like to invite the Millers to our 
home, but I doubt very much that they would be 
able to come--horse and buggy or otherwise. For 
now, it is nice to drive through Amish country + 
three or four times a year and know that we are 
welcome in the Millers' home. And even though 
there will be no photographs in any scrapbooks, 

I hope my children will remember these early asso- 
ciations with our Amish friends. I want them to 
cherish, as I do, a rich part of the fabric of 
American religious ‘liberty. 

Rebecca Chandler 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Exponent I 


how We Manage 


an 


Why We Dare Iry 


When one of my boys came home from Utah with 
pediculosis, I consulted Rosalind. "Oh GROSS!" 
was her response. Pediatricians don't generally 
say "Oh gross" when confronted with a medical 
problem. They generally stroke their chins and 
enunciate something succinct and polysyllabic. 
But then, Roz isn't your basic pediatrician. 

She doesn't live and breathe medicine--her 
career is only one facet of an astonishingly 
multifaceted life. 


The thing I like best about Rosalind is that 
she utterly defies categorization. She is a 
convert to the Church, but she's not your stan- 
dard, average convert. Her background is about 
as improbable a "period of preparation" as can 
be imagined. Her parents are unorthodox Jews 
who met at a party--the Socialist Workers Party. 
They were in their forties when they finally 
married and raised their only child in New York 
City, attending political rallies, marching in 
pickets, and reading the Socialist Workers 
Militant. 


She left home for the first time to attend 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, a sort 
of freewheeling intellectual community where 
students plan their own curricula and do a lot 
of work study. She met Ned Robertson her first 
semester and married him the following spring. 
Two weeks later she joined the Church. It was 
important to her that her baptism not be a 
necessary prerequisite to the marriage. 


The marriage, quite understandably, has not 
been without its problems. They have always 
been in school. They've been broke most of the 
time--sometimes very broke. There have been 
hassles over family commitments vs. career com- 
mitments ys. church commitments. Sometimes 
they've tried to throw in community service as 
well. Because they were married so young, they 
have had to grow up together and have had occa- 
sional lapses into immaturity. "We still inter- 
act as if we were teenagers," Roz observes. 
Still, through it all they have had an abso- 
lutely abiding conviction that they belong to- 
gether, and those of us who know them couldn't 
possibly imagine either one of them with anyone 
else.--R.C. 


"How do you manage?"' I have been asked this 
question more often than I care to remember. 
Often it has been asked with a raised eyebrow 
and an implied "How dare you try?" It is a ques- 
tion that has always made me uncomfortable be- 
cause it strips away my well-developed defense 
of casually accepting my lifestyle and for an 
instant reveals the stark insanity of my exist- 
ence. 


As a physician approaching the end of my 
pediatric residency with three young children 
and a husband entering his third year of dental 
school, trying all the while to be active in 
the Church and an asset to my community, I 
appear to have bitten off more than anyone would 
ever care to chew. Sometimes I mutter my an- 
swer with studied cheer and a shrug of the 
shoulders, "Gee, I wonder myself sometimes .. ." 
in a ploy to change the subject. But however 
successfully I dodge the question, this balanc- 
ing of commitments to family, church, career 
and education, and the conflicts they engender, 
remains a daily issue with which my husband and 
I must deal. 


The problems have, of course, been myriad, 
ranging from finding reliable loving and lov- 
able babysitters to making time for us to grow 
professionally, as a couple, and as a unified 
family. In addition, we must deal with the not 
inconsiderable demands of two medical careers 
and with the outside pressures of those who dis- 
approve of our goals. 


In the child care department--our area of 
greatest concern--we have found, despite years 
of experience, no easy and comfortable way to 
hire a babysitter. It's not that we have been 


unable to locate satisfactory caretakers--we 
have always ultimately succeeded there--it's 
that we both feel that contracting with a sit- 
ter, even for a casual evening gut, is the most 
horrendous of household chores. “Each time the 
occasion arises, we deal with it through an 
elaborately negotiated settlement of traded 
responsibilities: "fll call Kelly to sit 
Saturday if you clean the kitchen, vacuum the 
floor, and put away the laundry." (A generous 
offer, gratefully accepted.) 


Much more significantly painful and difficult 
to cope with has been the criticism that we have 
encountered on several fronts. . The bulk of it 
has come from church members. The degree of 
censure encompasses a range that includes- indi- 
viduals at one extreme who have felt so strongly 
that they were impelled to make direct remarks 
from the pulpit on the evils of child neglect 
by working mothers to those who rush up to me 
in the hallway and ask, "How dare you do this to 
your children?" (Our children, incidentally, 
are quite healthy and happy specimens of Ameri- 
can childhood.) Fortunately, most of those who 
think we are erring in our choices fall at anoth- 
er end of the spectrum of disapprobation and 
merely ostracize me passively by their attitude 
that I am somehow a different breed of human who 
could not possibly be interested in everyday 
topics of conversation or in their friendship. 


Quite by accident (if there is such a thing 
in the divine scheme of things), we found the 
solution to this problem when we moved to Cleve- 
land for Ned to attend dental school. Because 
some of the most delightful and loving and tol- 
erant people in the Church live in Cleveland 
2nd Ward, I, for the first time, have felt ac- 
cepted and a part of the ward--something that 
contributes more to my happiness than anything 
else except for my relationship with my family 
and my Heavenly Father. 


Another group that has frequently expressed 
displeasure over our activities has been nearer 
to home, and we have yet to deal successfully 
with this problem. Our families, although very 
fond and proud of their own offspring, have 
never quite approyed of their son- or daughter-, 
in-law and have never been satisfied with our 
attempts to bring order to the chaos of our 
lives. In true and loving parental fashion, 
each set feels that their child is making too 
great a sacrifice for the sake of the other. 


Sacrifices are, in fact, the cornerstone of 
our family, and all of us have made many--not 
just for the sake of the others, but for our- 
selves as part of a family unit that brings us 
great joy. Time (or rather the lack thereof) 
is the area in which we all make major sacri- 
fices. Frequently we feel that we are trying 
to spend the twenty-fifth hour of the day with 
the children. When I return home from a sleep- 
less 36-hour shift at the hospital or Ned re- 
turns from a day dt school preceded by working 
a night shift, our desire to be with the family 
who have sacrificed us, while we were away, far 
outweighs any fleeting fancy we might have to 
get to bed early. 


In addition to giving up sleep (and sometimes 
meals), we borrow extra time from various other 
sources, all of which exact their pound of flesh. 
Throughout my medical career, with the exception 
of one nine-month block, I pursued my studies 
part-time. As this approach is still rather 
poorly accepted by the medical establishment, I 
succeeded only because of my absolute determina- 
tion to do it this way. It is, in fact, very 
difficult to do.a residency involving hospital- 
ized patients at anything less than full-tilt 
because of the impossibility of leaving them 
unattended once one's hospital hours are over. 


As a result, during the months that I have 
had in-patient responsibilities, I worked full- 
time--roughly eighty hours a week. To create a 
more reasonable schedule, I opted to spend the 


bulk of my time in an out-patient setting, giving 
up some of the excitement and many of the most 
intense learning experiences of residency. 
Additionally, while my fellow students and resi- 
dents have used their spare time to study and 
keep abreast of current issues in medical jour- 
nals, I used mine to play with children and keep 
house, 


Ned has also consistently studied less than 
he felt he ought to; hence, we both feel that, 
although certainly competent, neither of us 
has achieved the professional pinnacle we might 
have if we had not consciously chosen to forego 
the pursuit of medical excellence in favor of 
the pursuit, of eternal happiness. 


_ Another professional sacrifice inherent 

in the part-time approach is a certain lack ~ 
of involvement in the day-to-day running of / 
the clinic in which I work. All those meet- 

ings I miss and the lack of continuity that 

come from working only two or three days a week 

total up and limit my ability to be involved in 

policy- and decision-making, shifting my posi- 

tion into more of a "job" than a "career." Ned 

has had many of the same problems and has this 

year also opted for part-time schooling after a 


grueling full-time year during which he saw tie 


less of the family than any of us acemea sures 
cient. 


So why are we willing to sacrifice so much 
and so consistently? Primarily because, in 
spite of everything, we love our respective 
fields of study, and we envision a time when, 
because of the professional training we are 
struggling now to acquire, we will have the 
time and the means to enjoy the large family 
we plan to have. We have managed to go on in 
the face of all barriers and chronic exhaustion 
because of the bolstering we get from several 
sources. 


First, of course, we have each other, the 
love we share, and the faith we have in the im- 
portance of what we're trying to do. As long 
as we have kept our priorities straight, with 
the family as our prime concern, we have 
never had more burdens than we were able to shoul- 
der together, Another support system that we re- 
discover with astonishment and joy each time we 
seek is the counsel of church officials. No 
matter how negative a reception we have feared 
based on our assessment of the individual's pri- 
vate opinions, we have unfailingly been met 
with love, concern, and the inspired advice to 
continue on our chosen path. 


I~ 


There have been occasions when we were ready 
to give in to despair--to let the years of hard 
work go to waste in favor of living like normal 
human beings again: to play the piano, go horse- 
back riding, do non-medical reading, or to just 
plain sit around and talk is tantalizing! At 
those times we have turned to the support that 
has never failed us and, after fasting and prayer, 
have received revelation of the Lord's will to 
which each of us is entitled. In various priest- 
hood blessings, beginning with my patriarchal 
blessing, I have been promised success in my 
schooling, and have been told that it is right 
for me to continue because through my career I 
would be able to make significant contributions 
to my family, to others, and to the building up 
of Zion. 


We feel strongly that Heavenly Father has 
counseled us very specifically concerning our 
activities and has given us a clear vision of 
where they will lead. We also feel that our 
lives are a living testimony to the efficacy of 
prayer and to the love our Heavenly Father has 
for his children. 


: 
Rosalind Robertson _ I 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio : 
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Missionary elders first taught my family about 
the Mormon Church when I was twelve years old 
and living in the state of Maine. I felt, as I 
had Mormon doctrine explained to me, all the fas- 
cination and wonderment that a youth experiences 
over learning. But there was no concept more 
intriguing or compelling for me than that of a 
Father and Mother in Heaven. 


Since I joined the Church, I have found that 
my understanding of Heavenly Mother has increased 
“but Slowly over the years. The subject has long 
been considered taboo even by most Latter-day 
Saints. Commenting, I think, on our limited 
ability to understand the role of Heavenly Mother 
or the family responsibilities of Heavenly Father 
(who seems to be doing the babysitting during 
this stage of our progression), Brigham Young 
stated that 


The whole subject of the marriage relation 
is not in my reach, nor in any other man's 
reach on this earth . . . It lays the foundation 
for worlds, for angels, and for Gods, for in- 
telligent beings to be crowned with glory, im- 
mortality, and eternal lives. (Journal of Dis- 
courses, Vol. 2, p. 90) 


In many ways, we have accepted society's stereo- 
typed models of men and women, and thus have be- 
by the gentile world 
we are unfair to women, when actually our 
doctrine assures LDS women that they may spend 
eternity as goddesses, not as servants. 


name sunceptible to charges 





It is significant that the belief in a Heavenly 
Mother and Father surfaces occasionally in the 


"The Farm'' somehow changed for us during the 
course of a single week this summer, from a place 
to spend a cheap vacation, into our own retreat 
which beckons us with a store of treasured family 
moments. 


I found it listed on a bulletin board I read 
while I was visiting teaching at a neighborbood 
Presbyterian church where a Sister works as a 
custodian. The notecard said simply, "Farm vaca- 
tion in exchange for light yard work." 


"Nettie's Hiesel," named for the last owner, 
who was born in the 150-year-old farmhouse and 
lived out her 90 years there, is now owned by a 
wonderful couple, Jack and Judy Collens, who 
bought it while their children were young and 
growing up in Cleveland Heights. They spent week- 
ends and summers at "'Nettie's" and ultimately de- 
cided to retire to the area. Over the years they 
built an expansive modtrn mansion on the hill a- 
bove the farmhouse and moved up there. They left 
the sturdy three-bedroom farmhouse fully equipped, 
down to pots and pans, dishes, wood for the pot- 
bellied stove and the fireplace, staple ingredients 
in the pantry, books on the shelves, and games 
for all ages in the cupboards, They then opened 
Nettie's door to city and suburban families with 
young children who, they think, need to be ex- 
posed to country living during their formative 
years. In exchange for free lodging at the farm, 
couples choose whatever chores they enjoy most 
from a list ranging from pruning hedges to paint- 
ing or building a cistern cover. Each family 
brings its own groceries but finds sugar and salt, 
garbage bags and bandaids on well-stocked shelves. 
These are generally replenished by departing 
guests who check off donated items and add new 
Possibilities to the list of "What Nettie Needs" 
posted on the refrigerator. (Racking your brains 
to think of some necessary novelty she lacks is a 
delightful challenge.) 


literature of early Christian groups, and in numer- 
ous documents of the ancient Near East. Although 
in our times we have not actively sought know- 
ledge concerning Heavenly Mother until just re- 
cently, it appears that in the past such know- 
ledge was both sought and received. Perhaps the 
time is right once again to look past the veil 
and gain a glimpse of our eternal heritage. 


In my own search for knowledge of our Mother, 
I have found very little written material to 
answer my questions concerning her personality 
or responsibilities. I have, however, found 
myself reflecting on my own relationship with 
Her and the framework I have to help me under- 
stand her role and her deity. Although what I 
do not know is extensive and exciting to think 
about, what little I do know is extremely tom- 
forting and uplifting. I have learned that all 
are entitled to a sure knowledge of her exist- 
ence, and to a personal testimony of her identity. 


An early experience with the influence of 
Heavenly Mother came to me in 1974. In one of 
those quiet, reflective moments the Spirit ex- 
plained to me through revelation that the vast 
knowledge and power, the nobility, the role and 
responsibilities of our Mother in Heaven are be- 
yond our comprehension because of our cultural 
upbringings, but if we could see them we would 
be astounded beyond measure. I felt the strength 
and exhilaration of the Spirit then, and I have 
felt the Spirit of my Mother in Heaven on several 
subsequent occasions. I recognize Her as a dis- 
tinctly separate entity from our Father in Heaven. 
I have seen her character and majesty reflected 
in the bearing and stature of individual women 


The 
Farm 








Rosalind and Ned Robertson 


Adjacent the Collens' 350 acre dairy farm are 
manifold attractions, A private lake offers swim- 
ming from a dock or a sandy beach, canoeing and 
rowboating or barbecuing on the shore. A lovely 
forest has miles of hiking trails, a stocked fish- 
ing pond, a hollow beech tree into which children 
can nestle, and an abundance of red and black 
Taspberries in season. Hammocks and swings stra- 
tegically hung from trees in front of the house 
invite alternate relaxation and an exhilarating 
ascent across the driveway and up into the heav- 
ens. And, especially for the children, two po- 
nies wander across the meadows, awaiting the 
child who will harness, groom, saddle, and ride 
them. 


Outside the farm is Mesopotamia, Ohio--Amish 
country. The houses around us are neat, clean, 
white wood frames without electrical wires lead- 
ing to the street or motored vehicles in the 
driveways. The horses clip-clopping by our ham- 
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Dast The Veil 


on this earth who, through patience and great 
trials, are progressing along the same pathway 
that She once did. 


How hard it is, though, for us to break free 
from the models of men and women given to us by 
our society, models which are so counter to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ (who requires gentleness, 
love, intelligence, and responsibility from all 
of us). How hard for women to feel equal to 
men and for men to want to help with their own 
responsibilities to the household and the chil- 
dren. 


I am thankful to be part of a revealed reli- 
gion that offers an equally magnificent eternity 
to both men and women. If the world--and if we 
ourselves--could even begin to understand the 
radical departure from the philosophies of men 
offered by the Lord's church since its very 
beginnings, they would never call our doctrines 
"sexist''--and we would not be sexist. 


Our practices and the beliefs of individual 
members are unavoidably limited because of cul- 
tural biases, but the Lord will work with us 
patiently (as He did on the issue of blacks 
holding the priesthood). In time, our under- 
standing will be boundless, and our joy will 
fill the eternities as we come to know the full 
meaning of godhood. Until that time, those with 
vision must be prayerfully patient, and those 
without must be humbly teachable, as we all seek 
to go where the Spirit leads us, back home where 
we belong. 

Ned Robertson 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


mock perches pulling standard black covered bug- 
gies outnumber cars on the highway. Across the 
Street little Deutsch-speaking Amish children 
easily compensate for their inability to converse 
with ours by their welcoming smiles and gestured 
invitations to come and Play. The day we arrived, 
Mespot Center was filled with men somberly 
dressed in black and women in modest light greens 
and blue who were participating in a crafts sale 
and ox roast. Mondays in nearby Middlefield are 
market and auction days if you're interested in 
farm equipment and animals. Middlefield is also 
the area center for Amish cheese. 


For our family, new and exciting as we found 
the neighboring community to be, the greatest joy 
has been in Savoring the opportunity we have to 
be completely alone together, relaxing and enjoy- 
ing each other with no outside pressures or dis- 
tractions. The closeness that we have developed 
there is what draws us back--once for the most 
significant spiritual event in our family since 
our temple sealing: the baptism of our oldest 
daughter. As I looked down from the little hill 
to the lake where my husband and Christie, 
dressed in white, stood, I saw a physical resem- 
blance to the scene of Christ's baptism by John 
and felt the spiritual resemblance to that occa- 
sion as well. ' She stood, in innocence and purity 
as He had, reminding me that she, and we too, may 
yet become Christlike. 


The love that we have for the Farm is now in- 
extricably linked to the feelings we had for each 
other during that summer week and at Christie's 
baptism. The beauty of those occasions are such 
that we can't help wanting to share such experi- 
ences with good friends, and, find ourselves ) 
eagerly anticipating future outings with our 
extended family in the Church here. 





Rosalind Robertson 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Being Happy 


ina 


My doctor smiled as he handed me the pelvic 
ultra-sound lab report, "Perhaps you'd like a copy 
of this for your baby book." The words of the re- 
port were cold and clinical, but the implication 
was not--I was going to have a baby! What 
had been suspected to be a second ectopic 
pregnancy in just as many years had turned 
out to be a normally growing child, soon to 
make his entrance into the world. After more 
than eleven years of marriage, my husband 
Lowell and I were about to be transformed 
from "couple" to "family." 


Not unremarkably, this event coincided with 
an invitation from a friend of mine to write 
an article on how to be happy in a childless 
marriage. "You cope so well with being child- 
less. You always seem so happy," she had re- 
marked. I reflected on her remarks. "Cope?" 
"Seem happy?" I had never before thought of 
my life in terms of coping, and I was happy. 
Certainly, Lowell and I had wanted children for 
many years, but our life without them was rich 
and full of joy. The fact that we had been 
unable to have children more or less when we 
wanted them had been the singular void in our 
lives. With so many other things to be thank- 
ful for, it would seem pointless to dwell on 
this one disappointment. Yet women who find 
their families not coming along as hoped--espe- 
cially, I think, when those women are Mormons 
who have been taught that the Family is All-- 
do dwell, sometimes to the exclusion of almost 
all compensating happiness, on the singular 
void of childlessness. 


I was reminded of a letter I had received 
once after I had lost a baby. A friend, child- 
less herself, had written me, "You and I share 
the world's worst burden, the constant grief of 
a childless woman. My prayers are with you." 

I was saddened by the letter, and her words still 
haunt me. The sadness was not for myself but 
for my poor friend who had not found joy in her 
life in other ways besides having children. 
Perhaps there is a need to point out to people 
that there can, indeed, be life before (or with- 
out) children. Memories of the letter and my 
other friend's remark about "coping" convinced 
me of it. 


I write this, of course, as a new mother, so 
it is easy to be philosophical about all my 
childless years. After all, my vigil is over. 
But I have learned from this time, and I do hope 
that I can add some positive perspective to 
childless women. Here are six ways I found to 
make my childless marriage a happy, productive 
one: 


1. I enjoyed the opportunity my privacy al- 
lowed me to develop a warm and firm relationship 
with my husband. 


Too often I have seen newly-married parents 
fall victim to the lovers' triangle--in which, 
of course, the "other" man or woman wears dia- 
pers! I've heard fathers complain that their 
wives do not give them enough attention; wives 
complain that their husbands disappear when 
childrearing chores mount. I humbly suggest 
that this occurs because the couple's common 
goals and feelings of responsibility to each 
other have not had a chance to be clearly de- 
fined and tested before "baby makes three." I 
also (smugly) predict that couples who have had 
the time to nurture one another's desires and 
goals before their prime responsibility becomes 
one of nurturing a child will make a better 
overall adjustment to parenthood. I am frankly 
grateful for the eleven years I have had alone 
with my husband. I love him deeply, understand 
him almost completely, and feel comfortable with 
the knowledge that no one will ever alter this 
special relationship we have developed together. 
Best of all, I know what kind of man he is and 
what kind of father he will be. It is a very 
comfortable feeling to enter parenthood having* 
well-defined and thought-out common goals, mu- 
tual dedication to the task at hand and many 
shared interests. I urge women to truly cherish 
the years alone they can share with the man they 
love. 


2. I was able to take advantage of the 
extra time I had for serving others. 





Childless 
Marriage 


The scriptures reverberate with the commission 


to serve those around us. Unfortunately there 
are only twenty-four hours in each day. The 
larger our immediate families, the more hours we 
must--and certainly should--dedicate to them. 
It becomes, then, the responsibility and the 
privilege of those of us without children to 
dedicate a portion of our time and our means to 
those who are in need outside our immediate 
families. Some of the richest moments my hus- 
band and I have shared together have occurred 
while givifg our time and energy to others who 
need us. Sometimes we have involved ourselves 
in large, lengthy commitments such as sponsor- 
ing a Vietnamese refugee family. Other commit- 
ments have been of more moderate proportions, 
such as organizing a social club for deaf teen- 
agers, and sometimes we have simply babysat for 
an evening or so while harassed friends enjoyed 
some time alone together. But always, our ser- 
vice has been an opportunity for growth, and we 
have received more than we have given. I know 
that bringing a child into our home will neces- 
sitate that our circle of service diminish in 
size, so I] am grateful we had some extra time 
to give before this blessed increase. I also 
know our capacity to love our own child has 
been magnified because of our service to others. 


3. We enjoyed being able to build meaning- 
ful relationships with our parents, 


Too often, just as children achieve the 
adulthood their parents have worked so hard 
to help them achieve, they themselves become 
so involved in their own families that there 
is little time to enjoy a deep relationship 
with their parents. Being "childless children" 
has allowed my husband and me to enjoy our par- 
ents in a way none of our parenting siblings 
have been able to do. We are fortunate in liv- 
ing a reasonable distance from both Lowell's 
parents and my own, and manage to spend virtu- 
ally all major holidays and many weekends with 
them. We take vacations together as well. Each 
year my father and I escape for some special 


time together. One year, Dad produced two tick- 
ets to the Indianapolis 500 Auto Race, resulting 
in one of the loudest weekends I have ever spent 
anywhere. He enjoyed himself so much that I 
ordered tickets the next year. Why, you might 
ask, would a sane woman spend a small fortune 

to sit all day on a motor speedway with the 
stench of gasoline fumes in the air, battered 
almost constantly by nerve-shattering noise? 
Simple. My dad loves racing, and I love him. 
Our trip last summer to Boston could be described 
as "bittersweet."' It went unsaid, but both he 
and I knew that our relationship was about to be 
permanently altered as I made the necessary 
transition from "Daddy's little girl'' to some- 
one's mother, and that we just might not find 

it possible to get away together for some time 
to come. How glad I am for the many memories 

we do have. 


4. I learned to include other children in 
my life. 


Every child should have someone other than 
his own parents who he knows loves him in an 
almost boundless way. My special love was my 
maternal grandfather. He was my guardian, my 
friend, and his was my favorite lap until he 
passed away while I was in college. Because I 
have not had the responsibility of small chil- 
dren of my own, I have been able to develop a 
similar relationship with my nephew, Matthew. 
In addition to our many family gatherings, 
once a year he vacations alone at my home and 
we build memories together that I hope will 
last him a lifetime. Last summer, contemplat- 
ing the coming birth of his cousin, he said, 
"Will you have time for me next summer?" "Of 
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course," I assured him, "the three of us will 
have a great time together." Yet I know that 
things will never be quite the same again for 
Matt and me, and I will always appreciate the 
time alone we have had together. Enjoying 
other children is a very special blessing, one 
worth taking time to experience. 


5. I was able to fulfill career and educa- 
tional opportunities. 


Although the advantages of this are almost 
too obvious to mention, I will underscore a few 
anyway: 1) You are stimulated mentally and so- 
cially, 2) you widen your circle of friends, 
3) you develop independence and self-sufficiency 
and 4) you don't have much time to fee1 sorry 


for yourself! I have known women who choose ~~ 
to sit at home waiting for children. Tney spend 


many isolated hours in a house that is too clean 
and void of stimulating activity. Their lives 
are a personal tragedy because they somehow be- 
lieve that a woman without children is not com- 
plete. Someone (husband, mother, bishop, 
friend) needs to help them understand their own 
importance as complete women and encourage them 
to expand their daily experiences, a much more 
fulfilling life than succumbing to the "waiting 
game." 


6. I fulfilled several personal goals, elimi- 
nating the "If only I could have . . ." syndrome. 


My husband and I are well aware of the many 
opportunities that have been ours. We have 
both easily completed advanced university de- 
grees, traveled extensively and made major pur- 
chases without worrying that perhaps our money 
should be going into a child's mission or col- 
lege fund. We dine out often and entertain 
frequently, enjoying a sort of autonomy that 
few of our friends have. I do not suggest, 
even for a moment, that these temporal exper- 
iences can match the pleasure and joy of raising 
a family. Nor am I suggesting that a couple 
should delay childrearing simply to experience 
these pleasures. I simply point out another 
way to escape from "waiting" into a positive, 
enjoyable life. I also believe that my husband 
and I will not experience many of the frustra- 
tions we see younger parents exhibit when they 
must pit their repressed needs against the needs 
of their children. We have learned not to feel 
too afraid or too guilty to enjoy ourselves-- 
either while waiting for the joys of parenthood 
or now that we have our baby. We know that we 
are important people, too, and feel good about 
being good to ourselves. 


I am @elighted to have had a baby although, 
in the words of my friend, I think I could have 
"coped" well with permanent childlessness by con- 
stantly enriching other areas of my life. Mostly, 
these days, my thoughts are filled with the joyful 
anticipation of raising my son. Yet these 
feelings are tempered with bittersweet feelings 
as 1 reflect on all that I leave behind. A 
woman's life is many-faceted, and there are only 
so many facets that can really shine at any 
given time. My new facet of motherhood is beau- 
tiful, but now it is my challenge not to let it 
overpower the facets of wife, daughter, helper, 
explorer and friend. 


Nancy Carpenter 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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| Sex and the 
Sister 


I was chatting with my friend Linda the other 
afternoon when she suddenly stood up and said, 
"I'd better get going. I still have to pick up 
a few things for my Mutual lesson and go over it 
again." She lowered her voice confidentially. 
"Tonight it is on sex." 


"Sex? Really on sex?" 


She reflected, "Well, you know. Morality." 
Of course I knew. Though born and raised a 
member of the Church, I have yet to hear one 
word said about "sex" per se. Chastity, yes. 
Fidelity, yes. Sexuality, no. No people believe 
more firmly that this sacred subject should be 
taught in the home, and no people are more re- 
luctant to discuss it. 


"Tell me, Linda,'' I asked curiously, "how much 
of what you know about sex did your parents teach 
you?" 


She held up her thumb and forefinger, indicat- 
ing a space of less than an inch. 


"My mother gave me a book when I was fourteen 
and said, 'Let me know if you have any questions.' 
Can you believe it? FOURTEEN!" 


I nodded. My own experience had been similar. 
I had known all about the egg and sperm uniting 
and the baby developing since I was five. My 
parents were proud that they had taught me all 
about sex so young. But when I was eleven, I 
learned about the rest of it. From a friend, of 
course, who told me EVERYTHING. I was appalled. 


* -~~tdnts believe that grownups could do such a 
‘thing. For days I couldn't bear to meet the eyes 
of any adult. "Not Brother and Sister Strasser," 
I'd think. "They couldn't!" But six little 
Strassers testified to the fact that indeed they 
could--six times yet! 


My story and Linda's are familiar to many, 
especially to children raised in strong church- 
centered communities, be they Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or Jewish. The information most children 
get at home is either cautionary or clinical. 
Mormons, in addition, get a lifetime of church 
meetings where they are taught the importance of 
chastity before Marriage and fidelity thereafter. 
The Latter-day Saint who has no quarrel with these 
principles will still wait a long time to hear 
one word about the joy inherent in a legitimate 
married sexual union. Subduing the natural man, 
it would appear, is a lifetime challenge. 


Young girls in particular get years of Mutual 
modesty lessons and "Dear-to-My-Heart Nights." 
As teenagers, we just had to walk into the class- 
room and see the display that was arranged to know 
what was up. If there was a stick of chewing gum, 
a piece of bread and butter, a white rose, or a 
Blass of water with a bottle of ink standing by, 
LOOK OUT. 


“I know what most of those were supposed to 
illustrate," Linda said, "but what was with the 
chewing gum?" 


"The teacher had one girl chew the gum for a 
few minutes and then offer it to another. When 
the second girl recoiled, the teacher would smile 
Sweetly and say, 'See girls? Nobody wants a girl 
who has been used and passed around. You are 
just like the gum. So save your kisses.'" 


“The bread and butter was the same idea; 
‘Who wants a piece of bread that has had all 
the butter licked off? (Alternate object: 
cake with frosting.) So save your kisses,' 
Notice they never compared us to a rare cheese 
that gets better with age or a catcher's mitt 
that gets better with use!" 


cup- 


"Of course not, 
cate white rose that 
it around and all its 
should you stray ever 


But we could be like a deli- 
looks lovely until you pass 
petals get bruised. And 

SO slightly, you are like 
a clear glass of water that has only one dropper- 
ful of black ink in it. I always thought it was 
vicious the way the teacher Stirred that water 
before she dropped the ink in. It became imme- 
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diately murky, and then she asked somebody to 
drink it, pointing out that it was still 99% pure. 
They always ended up by telling you to keep your- 
self totally pure for that special young man who 
would take you to the temple." 


Simplicerick patlern #1020: 
‘Learn to Sew with Pelyester* 


"Let me tell you something," Linda said. "I 
did find that one special young man who did take 
me to the temple, and after we were married, we 
had a few problems. I'd been saying 'no' and 
‘saving myself' for so long that it was really 
hard to suddenly let go with joyful abandon just 
because there was a ring on my finger." 


"I know what you mean," I said sympathetically. 
"It isn't easy when you trained for so many years 
to be a Fun Teen," 


Now the LDS Fun Teen, that paragon of charm 
and wholesomeness all young girls are encouraged 
to emulate, doesn't have a sexy bone in her body. 
She dresses modestly, carries herself with dig- 
nity, and discourages embraces with dispatch. 
Should a boy try to kiss her, the Fun Teen sim- 
pers, "Oh, I never kiss boys who are wearing a 
blue tie!" (Or whatever color he is wearing.) 
Should a young man remove his tie to accommodate 
her objections or suggest that they "neck," the 
Fun Teen says, "Oh, I'd rather go in the house and 
make fudge, wouldn't you?" There was never any 
information on what the Fun Teen should do if the 
young man replied, "No, I'd really rather neck." 


Young married couples often find their diffi- 
culties compounded by the fact that they can't 
even talk about their sexuality. Indeed, sexual 
nomenclature may be one of the big stumbling 
blocks in our culture. Have you ever noticed how 
many people cannot quite bring themselves to use 
simple definitive words? Even the missionary 
lessons refer to sex as a special "power" given 
to man by Deity. In the discussions, the mis- 
Sionaries (nineteen-year-old boys who may be em- 
barrassed vermillion at the whole situation) 
charge the investigator, "Brother Brown, do you 
understand that you are to use your power only 
with Sister Brown? And Sister Brown, do you 
promise to use your power only with Brother 
Brown?" Any number of investigators have taken 
a member aside because they hadn't the faintest 
idea what the discussion was getting at, and 
many others are afraid to ask, 


In an effort not to cheapen the subject, 
leaders often fail to clarify it. You will not 


hear the word "intercourse" very often, but you 
will hear of "physical union." There is no such 
thing as "orgasm" among Church members, but they 


can achieve a "spiritual closeness" during sex. 
Nobody will stand up and advocate the use of 
"birth control" in a church meeting, but members 
are advised to use "consideration" and "restraint." 


The issue of birth control itself tends to be 
a major dilemma in the lives of faithful couples. 
Even though they manage to subdue their appetites 
and passions until they are legally and lawfully 
wed, advice does not cease, Now that they are 
married, they are told, they can exercise their 
"power" and have the great blessing of "inviting 
spirits" into their home. A married couple must 
then decide how many invitations they can reason- 
ably extend, or if they want to opt for holding 
"open house."' The woman who cannot willingly 
anticipate a pregnancy as a consequence of any 
given sexual encounter may wonder if she is be- 
ing selfish, worldly, or unfit. 


Although a good deal of the guilt and confu- 
sion is strictly self-imposed, some of it can be 
augmented by proclamations from other members 
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and by nervous interviews with bishops and stake 
presidents. Isn't it interesting that while the 
rest of the world is out there wondering if they 
are having enough fun with sex, Mormons are afraid 
they may be having too much? 


“I remember when I had to get my temple recom- 
mend renewed,"' Linda related, "just a week after 
a new bishop had been called. I didn't know him 
at all. I had been in the interview just two 
minutes and there he was, asking me if I wore my 
underclothing and if my husband and I were engaged 
in any ‘unnatural' sexual practices." 


"Whatever did you say?" I asked, almost as 
horrified as I was curious. 


"I told him that anything that takes place be- 
tween my husband and me is just beautiful," she 
replied. "He mopped his brow and smiled, and we 
both let it go at that." 


Actually, the number of women who describe 
their sex lives as "just beautiful" may be some- 
what scarce among the Saints--even in this sup- 
posedly liberated generation. Many consider it 
just another household chore. Others think of it 
as a general nuisance--with occasional highlights. 
There are those who can quite frankly--and often 
do--do without it. "My menstrual cycle is out of 
kilter," a woman told me once, "so Alfred and I 
are just going to have to abstain for three 
months until it is regulated again." I don't 
know how Alfred responded to that dictum, but I 
do remember he wasn't a man who smiled a lot. 

Of course, it is entirely possible that Alfred 
got himself into this. If the statement "there 
are no frigid wives, only clumsy husbands" is, in 
fact, true, it is just possible there is some- 
thing missing in the education of our young men 
as well. 


If women are to cherish their sexuality, to 
enjoy and celebrate it, they have to emerge 
victorious against formidable odds: First, 
they must survive home sex education; next, they 
must skillfully combine the information they 
learn from worldly sources with religious ad- ; 
monitions; and then, should they be lucky enough 
to marry a man they adore--who has in turn man- 
aged to learn a little about sensitivity, gentle- 
ness, and loving--they have to loosen up enough 
to enjoy themselves. 


The place to start preparing more of our sis- 
ters for such an experience is obviously In The 
Home, but that presupposes a set of loving par- 
ents who can be comfortable and somewhat open 
about their own sexuality. And then there is 
Mutual. How can we instill a respect for church 
standards without generating a corresponding pen- 
chant, for church-related hang-ups? Any sugges- 
tions for my friend Linda before she runs out to 
buy a frosted cupcake, a stick of chewing gum, a 
white rose and a bottle of black ink? ‘ 


Margarett W. Nielsen 
Orem, Utah 


ITS THEIR SESQUICENTENNIAL,TOO 


"Are you Mormon or are you LDS?" the young 
man wanted to know. I looked up from the 
papers I was grading and squinted at him. 
"Didn't know I had to make a choice," I finally 
managed. 


"Oh. Well, Coach Self says he's LDS, but 
he's not a Mormon," 


"Coach Self," I reflected, "must be a member 
of the Reorganized Church--one of Them."" I re- 
considered. "One of us.'"' The high school was 
95% Jewish. As much as I enjoyed the students 
with their academic ambition and seriousness, I 
had found myself often frustrated in my efforts 
to teach American literature to a group of kids 
who had absolutely no foundation in Christian- 
ity. The simplest allusions--"Let this cup 
pass," "casting stones," "turn the other cheek''-- 
had to be explained. Moreover, the kids rou- 
tinely profaned the name of Jesus Christ. Why 
not? It meant nothing to them. 


I had found what for a Mormon is surely an 
unusual sense of kinship with. fellow faculty 
members who were committed Christians: the 
Latin teacher who sang in her parish choir, 
the social studies teacher who served as a vicar 
at Trinity Cathedral, my department chairman 
whose wife taught at Villa Angela. While there 
was variation in our beliefs and in our levels 
of commitment, we felt we had far more to unite 
than to separate us. After all, we all cele- 
brated Christmas, didn't we? 


And now here was a football coach with whom 
I shared not only common Christian tradition, 
but the Book of Mormon as well. Add to that The 
Pearl of Great Price, most of the Doctrine and 
Covenants, and--well, fourteen years or so of 
church history. Who was I to quibble over a few 
little things like prophetic succession and 
whether tithing on your increase meant your in- 
come or your profit? 


Coach Self, I was to learn, was a "preacher" 
in his church. That turned out to mean that he 
was in his stake presidency. He was also well- 
liked and well-respected by his students. "Bet- 
ter not swear around Coach," I heard more than 
once. He apparently ran the only locker room in 
the Eastern Suburban Conference (which includes, 
interestingly, Kirtland High School) in which 
there was no swearing. The more I heard about 
him, the more anxious I was to meet this person 
with whom I felt I had so much in common. 


I was unprepared, therefore, for the cool 
reception I received the day I bopped into the 
gym and introduced myself. 


“Hi. I understand you're RLDS. Well, I'm 
from Utah." I don't recall that he said much 
more than, "0h." 


He was clearly uncomfortable around me, and 
it took the better part of a semester before he 
finally broke down and really talked to me. He 
had taken a few days off to attend, as a dele- 
gate, the RLDS Bi-annual World Conference in 
Independence and had just returned to school. 

I saw him in the faculty room and asked him to 
tell me about his trip. He did. We compared 
notes on conferences in general, shared a few 
of our frustrations, and kidded each other a 
little. That first cautious conversation broke 
the ice and was followed by many other discus- 
sions about our church callings and various 
church programs. He also gave me some sugges- 
tions for controlling the level of profanity 

in my classroom. 


1975 was the year of the "Big Freeze" and 
the natural gas shortage in northeastern Ohio. 
The RLDS Church, along with many other churches 
in the area, decided to conserve fuel by can- 
celling Sunday services for a month or so. 
"Will your people be doing that?" he asked me 
one day at lunch. I was nonplussed at the very 
thought. The coach apparently didn't know very 
much about the Mormon Church and needed to know 
more. But I had a hard time explaining that in 
our church there is nothing that could possibly 
ever happen in this world or in the world to 
come that would be dire enough to warrant the» 
cancellation of a regularly scheduled Sunday 
meeting. When Correlation comes to the RLDS 
Church, perhaps he'll understand. 


Later that year, when it appeared from news- 
paper accounts that Howard Hughes had left quite 
a bit of money to my church and none to his, 
the coach came into the English wing looking 
for me. 


"Did you hear the news?" he asked. [I said I 
thought I had. But he had a different bulletin 


to report: "Spencer Kimball just got a long 
distance phone call. Here's how he explained it 
to Ezra Benson: 'Brother Benson, I have some 


good news and some bad news. First the good 
news: I had a phone call from Joseph Smith. 
Now the bad news: He called collect from 
Independence, Mo.!'"' Not a bad joke, I conceded, 
and remarked that he and his fellow Saints may 
be right at that--though I didn't believe it 
then, nor do I now. 


Dick loaned me a copy of his church history 
published by Herald House (the RLDS counterpart 
to Deseret Press). It was a lot like reading a 
history of the American Revolutionary War in a 
British textbook. The events sound about the 
same, but the interpretation of those events 
differed substantially from the familiar. 
Nothing of what I read in RLDS history or doc- 
trine manages to shake my allegiance to "Utah 
Mormonism,"' but I must be willing to concede in 
the same breath that there is nothing in our 
history, claims, and convictions that seems to 
trouble my friend, either. 


The RLDS Church now numbers something over 
200,000--a figure that coincides remarkably 
with the membership claimed by the "Utah church" 
in 1847 when the schism first occurred. To the 
average Mormon, this discrepancy in size alone 
is evidence that we have the truth. But our 
monolithic nature doesn't bother the RLDS Saints 
any more than the sheer number of Catholics 
intimidates us. When you are convinced that 
you have the truth, your relative size doesn't 
really matter very much. 


Kirtland is as much the home of the Reorgan- 
ized Church as it is our own. Many of their 
ancestors lived and built here, and they re- 
turned much sooner than we. In 1880 the Reor- 
ganized Church was granted clear title to the 
Kirtland Temple by the Lake County District 
Court in Painesville, which ruled that the RLDS 
Church was the true successor of the church 
founded by Joseph Smith. We may argue with the 
court's decision but can hardly-claim that the 
temple was wrested from us illegally. 


And, as my husband and I can't help remarking 
whenever we visit Kirtland, the RLDS Church has 
done an admirable job caring for that building. 
The grounds are carefully tended, the building 
itself immaculate, and the guides (at least in 
my own experience) uniformly gracious. Unhap- 
pily the same cannot always be said of tourists 
who come in campers with western license plates 
and a chip on their shoulders--which accounts 
for the initial reluctance of local RLDS like 
Coach Self to be too friendly with "one of 
Them." 


Early in 1980 the Lake County edition of 
the Plain Dealer ran a story about the new 
Mormon chapel going up just down Route 306 
from the Kirtland Temple, hinting that old 
rivalries could momentarily be rekindled now 
that the "Mormons" were trying to buy up Kirt- 
land once again. Concerned members of both 
churches were upset. "The relationship is 
good at the top," Regional Representative Karl 
Anderson assured me. Representatives from the 
RLDS community and from Kirtland city govern- 
ment attended groundbreaking ceremonies for 
the new chapel in October of that year. 


Many of us attending Mormon History Asso- 
ciation meetings over the past several years 
have been impressed with the relative ease 
with which scholars from the two churches are 
beginning to cooperate in historical research. 
The Reorganized Church also celebrated their 
Sesquicentennial last year. In Kirtland they 
presented a dramatization Within These Walls, 
performed on the temple grounds for six summer 
weekends while the Mormon musical Kirtland was 
playing just a few blocks away 

The students at Beachwood High School still 
don't know the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant, much less understand the distinc- 
tions between "Mormon" and "RLDS'"'--nor, in fact, 
do they care very much. Most of the population 
in northeastern Ohio would feel the same way. 
But for those of us who do find such distinctions 
important, a word of gentle caution seems in 
order: As long as the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints and the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints share a common 
heritage, as long as we own and operate adjoin- 
ing historic sites, it seems only reasonable to 
me that we should concentrate on those aspects 
of the restored gospel that we share and minimize 
the differences between us. 


Rebecca Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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EAST FAIRFAX, USA 


It's a street with its own newsletter, a tool 
pool, a cheese co-op, a holiday decorations com- 
mittee, and about six block parties a year. It's 
a street where property values reportedly average 
several thousand dollars higher than in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and where rental units 
virtually never stand vacant. It's a street, 
residents say, with "heart." 


When Pete and Wilma Gail moved in eight years 
ago, East Fairfax was much like any other street 
in Cleveland Heights--long and lovely, with fifty- 
year-old homes and gracious old trees lining the 
curbs. It had a nominal "block association" that 
held an occasional meeting and usually managed 
some sort of Fourth of July celebration. That 
was about it. But this was Pete and Wilma's 
first "owned home" after twelve years in apart- 
ments and student housing, and they wanted more 
from their neighborhood than it was presently 
offering. 


According to Peter, "We moved to Ohio with the 
media stereotype of a small midwestern town in 
our minds, The idea of being a part of such a 
town appealed to us. East Fairfax wasn't exactly 
that but it was a rather long street and it had 
some neat people living on it. We wanted to get 
to know them." 


"Early in 1972 Cleveland Heights was undergo- 
ing a transition from an all-white to an integra- 
ted community. The city fathers, who wanted to 
ease this transition by encouraging all kinds of 
interaction that would help neighbors get to know 
one another and live and work cooperatively, 
called a special meeting on our street. From 
this meeting came a number of ideas, including 
the suggestion that we have a street newsletter. 
Wilma and I volunteered, and the ‘Street Sheet' 
was born. The monthly task of getting out a 
newsletter we could be proud of and which would 
meet our goal of getting people to know one 
another better brought us into regular contact 
with lots of people who became friends." 


Of the 99 families on the block at that time, 


only one declined to be interviewed for the paper. 


The newsletter, hand-delivered monthly, grew from 
a two-page fold-over to its present eight-page 
format. Readers find individual, family, and 
neighborhood profiles ("Did you know we have five 
Hungarians, two Poles, nine Japanese, and twelve 
Ph.D's on our street?") neighborhood and commun- 
ity news, tips on local entertainment and sales, 
and advice on better home maintenance and garden- 
ing. There is also a swap section where goods 
and services can be offered for sale or barter. 
The city of Cleveland Heights, eager to promote 
such community enterprises, feeds information to 
the newsletter staff and picks up the printing 
tab. 


"As we met and talked with our neighbors, we 
tossed ideas back and forth and out came activi- 
ties,"' Peter continues. "First it was the Hallo- 
ween party. The plan was to barricade the street 
at each end against traffic (again with the help 
and blessing of the city) and have fathers patrol 
during trick-or-treat hours. We have a spook 
house somewhere in the middle of the block and 
open houses at both ends of the street with do- 
nuts and cider for the kids, teenagers and adults 
alike. The kids have a great time, but the 
fathers with their walkie-talkies probably have a 
better one." 


The following summer, a revitalized block 
association expanded the usual Fourth of July 
format into a day-long celebration that has grown 
every year since. There is a parade complete 
with clowns and vintage cars, games, square danc- 
ing, a sing-a-long, and a gong show. Hot dogs, 
ice cream and cold drinks are sold all day, and 
families are encouraged to eat their meals on 
front lawns and associate with each other. Even 
East Fairfax "alumni," those who have moved out 
of state, try to come back to the old neighbor- 
hood on the Fourth of July. This fabulous Fourth 
turns a fair profit as well, and finances many 
of the year's remaining activities. 


Other activities include an annual pancake 
breakfast held in the early spring. "There is a 
fascinating story behind the creation of the pan- 
cake breakfast." Peter asserts. "Wilma and I had 
become close friends with several Amish families, 
and each February we helped them boil maple sap 
into syrup. Since our street is lined with sugar 
maples, we thought it would be a great idea to 
tap our trees and make enough syrup to supply a 
pancake breakfast on the street. The city fores- 
ter quickly vetoed it. His reasoning: trees in 
the city don't have the benefit of regular fer- 
tilization from decomposing leaves as do sugar 
maples in the forest and couldn't afford to 
lose the sap. The breakfast idea itself had 


enough appeal, however, to withstand the lack of 
homemade syrup and is now a regular spring fix- 
ture on the street." It is a break-even proposition: 
eaters pay $1.50 and neighborhood chefs cook pan- 
cakes, eggs and sausage on gas griddles borrowed 
from the local Catholic church. The public school 
at the end of the street provides the tables. 


Another project, that of compiling a street 
directory, led Peter to write an article in the 
"Street Sheet" describing the diverse ethnic 
makeup of the street. This in turn inspired him 
to propose a progressive dinner with an interna- 
tional theme so that each family could bring a 
dish and could share their heritage with others. 
"We plan this in the most boring period of mid- 
winter, when everyone is usually holed up in 
their houses and it is easy to forget that we 
even have neighbors," he remarks. Recipes from 
the dinner provide fillers for the Street Sheet 
for several issues to come. 


"East Fairfax has become a community within a 
community--a real neighborhood with its own gos- 
sip, to be sure, but also with people who care 
enough about one another to help out when things 
go wrong, to keep an eye on one another's proper- 
ty, to let others in on bargains they find, and 
to organize cooperatives to buy things they want 
and feel others need also," Peter reflects. 


As residents got better acquainted and a 
neighborhood cohesiveness began to take hold, 
more and more families took an interest in im- 
proving the appearance of their homes and yards. 
"The tool pool in which each of us contributes 
a small amount of money to purchase expensive 
items jointly got started when a neighbor needed 
help fixing a leaky roof and several of us went 
to his aid."' Peter remembers. "We talked about 
setting up a labor co-operative in which we all 
would pitch in to help each other, but decided 
it would be too complicated. The tool pool, 
which seemed more practical and useful, was 
started instead.'' Members pay an initial fee of 
$20 in cash or a like amount in donated tools. 
This entitles them to borrow for a specified 
length of time any of the tools owned by the 
pool. Personal tools can also be loaned for 
pool "'credit.'' The money goes to make major 
purchases and to maintain and replace tools as 
needed. Currently the pool owns an extension 
ladder, a trailer, a rototiller and, interest- 
ingly, a punchbowl. Members would like to 
purchase a snowblower before winter hits this 
year. 


East Fairfax has also experimented with co- 
operative buying--notably ‘Amish cheese. Pete 
and Wilma make a bi-monthly trip to Middlefield 
in their van to bring anywhere between 1200 and 
1500 pounds of Swiss, colby, muenster, provolone, 
and cheddar cheese back to the city. The per 
pound price averages 30% below local retail 
prices, and members typically freeze or otherwise 
store a two-months' supply. Buying and distri- 
buting four or five varieties of cheese in these 
quantities may sound like an overwhelming under- 
taking, and it was a lot of work at first, but 
Pete and Wilma maintain that the co-op practically 
runs itself now, Order blanks are printed in the 
"Street Sheet" and are due at the Gail house by 
the fifth of each "cheese month." The following 
Saturday cheese is available for pickup between 
3 and 6 p.m. Members know that if they don't ar- 
range to have their order picked up by six it 
Will be sold to someone else. The system works 
remarkably well. 


Except for the cheese co-op, Peter and Wilma 
don't , csonally run East Fairfax anymore. Their 
intention was to get some projects rolling, gen- 
erate some enthusiasm, and then let others take 
over. Subsequent street leaders have added 
activities such as the clambake--another annual 
function--this one marked "adults only," the 
holiday decorations committee; a Christmas 
cdroling party and the tradition of having Santa 
visit East Fairfax first on Christmas Eve. Par- 
ticipation in activities and co-operatives con- 
tinues to be good despite the fact that there is 
an average turnover in the neighborgood of close 
to 30% in any given year. 


"It is gratifying to see your efforts recog- 
nized and perpetuated," says Peter. The work 
has not been inconsiderable, but it has certainly 
paid off in a kind of neighborliness virtually 
unknown elsewhere in suburban USA. It is also 
gratifying to the Gails to note that other block 
associations in other parts of the city are fol- 
lowing the East Fairfax example, which can only 
result in a better overall community. Interest- 
ing (inspiring even) to see how much just one 
family on one street can do to point the way. 


Peter Gail and Rebecca Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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When my husband and I were first married, it 
was our dream to have a very large family. I 
mean, really big. My husband wanted fourteen 
children; I wanted at least twelve. So we were 
pleased when our babies began to arrive. Each 
new spirit added greatly to our joy. But un- 
fortunately, I.found myself physically unable 
to have one child after another as we had 
planned. I had varicose veins that became more 
severe with each pregnancy. They were so pain- 
ful that I could hardly walk or sit. When my 
doctor found I was pregnant with my fourth child, 
he recommended an immediate abortion. I refused, 
and the entire pregnancy was a scary touch-and- 
go situation. The baby was safely delivered at 
last, but a tubal ligation was deemed a medical 
necessity. 


We were disappointed but felt there would be 
other ways to get the family we wanted. Because 
we knew that adoption can take a long time, we 
began checking with agencies before our baby was 
six weeks old. 


First we went to the Church. We indicated our 
willingness to take a child of any race or age 
who needed a home. We were treated very rudely. 
If we had not had strong testimonies of the 
Gospel, rather than the church institutions, 
we might have lost them then. 


Next we checked with county, state, and inter- 
national agencies. We even checked with the 
people who show pictures of sad-eyed children 
"found wandering alone in the streets, eating 
scraps from garbage cans."' We wrote and offered 
to adopt such a child. They replied, "All we 
are interested in is your donations. The chil- 
dren are not for adoption."" I accumulated a 
pe Rae ue correspondence folder--of dead 
ends. 


Finally we contacted Holt Adoption Agency in 
Eugene, Oregon. They arrange international adop- 
tions of children from Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Thailand and some South American countries. A 
state social worker was dispatched to do a home 
study of our family. A few months later we were 
assigned a one-year-old Korean boy who had been 
found by the police abandoned in a railroad sta- 
tion. Although the agency set its fees according 
to income, the entire adoption cost us over 
$2500. We still look back and wonder where we 
got the money. We borrowed some, and the rest 
of it just came. 


I made arrangements to fly to San Francisco 
to pick up this new little son. The agency 
sent us instructions for his care. They advised 
us not to put him in a crib since he was used to 


—, Adoption: Counting the Cost 


I almost didn't answer the telephone. It 
was late in the afternoon, and I was racing 
between carpools when the bell began to ring. 
Thinking it just might be one of the kids, I 
hurried back inside. 


"Mrs. Nelson, this is the social services 
department." 


It had been so long since we had applied for 
adoption. I leaned weakly against the wall as 
I was told that we were being considered favor- 
ably as an adoptive family for two little Viet- 
namese girls. We were to meet with their social 
worker to discuss the details. 


That telephone call in May of 1978 greatly 
changed our lives. Now, in addition to our 
daughter and two sons, we were to have two more 
Vietnamese children. Well-meaning friends and 
relatives all tried to talk us out of it. Some 
told horror stories about foreign adoptions. 

The majority simply looked at us and shook their 
heads. We felt differently. One of our sons 
had been adopted years before and we loved him 
as we loved our two biological children. 


But after this new addition to our family, 
many days presented so many challenges that I 
did occasionally look into the mirror and ask 
myself, "Why are you doing this? You certainly 
don't have to. Your life was so orderly and 
systematized. Why did you change it?" I guess 
I wanted more than just an orderly life. We 
couldn't have more children of our own and this 
was a way for us to teach the gospel and to 





sleeping on the floor. So I slept beside him on 
a mat on the living room floor the first few 
weeks. When he cried, I would tie him on my 
back with a blanket and walk him around the room 
until he fell back to sleep. He was used to 
being carried on someone's back, as is the cus- 
tom in Korea. 


We were all enjoying this child immensely when 
the agency called us a few months later. A fam- 
ily who had adopted a four-year-old Vietnamese 
boy had decided they could not keep him. In such 
cases, the agency prefers to contact a family 
with whom they have worked successfully in the 
past. They said, "He is a darling little boy 
and we think he might fit into your family, but 
there is a problem. He has been diagnosed as 
severely retarded."' We asked for his picture 
and his medical records, Although the reports 
were not promising, we fasted and prayed and de- 
cided to go ahead with the adoption. 


The first few weeks we had him were frenetic. 
He would jump around in front of the television 
with the volume turned up full blast. If I spoke 
to him, he appeared to ignore me. It slowly 
dawned on us that he simply could not hear. He 
had lived in an orphanage in the Demilitarized 
Zone for four years where shelling had gone on 
continually. He had had no medical attention, 
and repeated infections had destroyed his middle 
ear. Once we knew what the problem was, the 
doctors were able to rebuild his hearing mechan- 
ism, and he now hears as well as any child. 


share some of our blessings. But there are 
problems as adopted children come into the home, 
and to give you insight into some of them, I 

can describe our experience. I had to learn to 
cope immediately with larger washings, bigger 
meals, extra cleaning and carpooling, and the 
fact that our year's supply no longer proved to 
be a year's supply. But these physical chal- 
lenges were small in comparison to the emotional 
challenges. 


The girls, Cammy and Thea, were brought out 
of Vietnam during the airlift of orphans in 
1970. They were unrelated, but placed together. 
There was no language barrier for them here. 
English was Cammy's first language. Thea, now 
age fourteen, had known some English and had 
entered kindergarten upon arriving in America, 
Still, we encounterea severe communication prob- 
lems. Cammy, age ten, appeared not to hear half 
of what was said. Our pediatrician recommended 
a hearing specialist. After six months of test- 
ing, the conclusion was that Cammy was only pre- 
tending not to hear because she enjoyed the 
extra attention it brought her. Her hearing 
was perfectly normal. 


Neither girl knew how to communicate ade- 
quately, possibly because they had experienced 
such trauma in changing families and group homes, 
or perhaps because they had watched too much 
television and had had too little interaction 
with people. Perhaps people expected less of 
them because they were foreign. We had a lot 
of remedial training to do. The schools have 
been helpful, and the girls have tried very 
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Our “International Family-——_ 


It became clear that he was not retarded 
He was, however, hyperactive. Instead of usin 
sedatives to "control" him, we decided to eli H 
nate artificial food additives from his die . 
I had to make almost everything from cee 
After six weeks with no discernible Smprov ae 
he suddenly became calm and able to concentrate 
It had taken well over a year and a half to Be 
diagnose and treat his problems, but today he 
is healthy, happy, and bright. 


When my husband was offered a business ven- 
ture that would take him to Guatemala for a few 
months, we decided to pack up the family, live 
in a camper, tutor the children, and all go 
along. While we were there I heard of many 
young mothers who were sick, poor, or unmarried, 
and began checking into the possibility of 
adopting another child there. I spoke little 
Spanish, and many of the people spoke only In- 
dian dialects. I had no transportation, so I 
baby-hunted on foot, by horseback or by bus. 

It was dangerous. People had been thrown in 
jail for making inquiries. Perhaps because the 
Church is growing there, or because a number of 
Mormons had come to Guatemala to adopt, the 
local clergy was antagonistic. Some of the peo- 
ple actually believed that the Mormons wanted 
to make soap out of their babies! 


After checking out fifty-three possibilities, 
we finally found a baby girl we could adopt. 
Then we had to wade through red tape: an FBI 
check, records of a home study, proof of ade- 
quate financial resources, and so on. Much of 
the paperwork had to be redoné when we got back 
to the States. 


When we were ready for another baby, I re- 
turned to Guatemala with my little Guatemalan 
daughter. She was the best possible missionary. 
People could see that she was healthy, happy, 
and loved. After many disappointments, I found 
the child I had been looking for--a one-week-old 
baby girl. 


: It has been interesting to have an interna- 
tional family. Because I have a fair complex- 


ion, people sometimes stare at me and our Chil= cee. 


dren. We have encountered some racial prejudice 
as well. But we enjoy each one of our eight 
children and count ourselves blessed to have them 
in our home. We still want more. I doubt that 
we'll return to Guatemala and I don't know if 

we will work through another agency or not. All 
we know is that if the Lord has other children 
for us, we will find them and make them our own. 


Claudia Black 
Springville, Utah 





hard. They are both comfortable in their 
classes now. We are still working on better 
parent-child communication. 


Fitting in with the family proved to be 
another problem. For the first six weeks, 
we were all on our best behavior and did some 
exciting things together--we flew to Utah to 
visit the grandparents; we rented a houseboat 
on Lake Powell; we visited a giant amusement 
park. Then we returned to our home in Vir- 
ginia and started preparing for school. 
Suddenly, everything fell apart. The honey- 
moon was over. 


Although we had discussed the pros and cons 
of adoption with our first three children be- 
fore we applied for more, the realities of 
life with adoptive sisters differed from expec- 
tations. Kristin had insisted on sharing her 
average-size room with both girls. We had 
misgivings, but purchased double bunkbeds with 
drawer space underneath. But Thea liked to 
stay up late, and when she did sleep, she rocked 
the bed. No one wanted the bottom bunk, so we 
had to rotate beds every sheet change. The 
single closet was crowded, and none of the girls 
had any privacy. Finally, after a physical bat- 
tle between Kris and Thea, we separated the 
girls. When we moved to Cleveland, we were for- 
tunate enough to find a home big enough for 
each girl to have her own room. 


It was like having 


I had no privacy either. 
There was 


the neighbor kid stay permanently. 
Cont. on p.12 
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esponsibility for a refugee fami- 
ly Seppe fran Visti until they can comforta- 
bly manage English and American life, can get 
jobs and hold forth as new citizens in a new 
country sounds like an awesome challenge, but 
Nancy and Lowell Carpenter insist it was a good 
experience and that they would do it again. 


Part of the credit for such a successful ex- 
perience belongs to the family who came. The 
Hoang family (surname comes first) consists of 
Minh, his wife Hoa, and little daughters Hein, 4, 
and Yen, 2. The rest of the credit undoubtedly 
belongs to the Carpenters themselves. 


Nancy and Lowell have always been very con- 
cerned citizens of the world. In addition to 
subscribing to a world hunger publication, they 
have volunteered to go to places like Cambodia to 
help. They are the first to admit that their 
marriage has been without many of the traditional 
stresses--namely, children, and the emotional and 
financial problems children often bring. 


The Carpenters had felt "'a need to nurture," 
as Nancy once put it, and because natural child- 
ren were not forthcoming at that time, they chose 
to do their nurturing by helping the Hoangs ad- 
just to American life. 


The Hoang family came to Cleveland from a lit- 
tle fishing village outside Hanoi. They had es- 
caped north into China with several other members 
of their family, traveled to the coast where they 
boarded an open fishing boat, and took to the 
open seas in hopes of being rescued by "friendly" 
craft. Passage on this boat had cost nine thou- 
sand American dollars, which the family had ob- 
tained by selling everything they owned--even 
their wedding rings. 


The little boat encountered a major storm and 
the Hoangs fully expected to die together then 
and there, but the craft somehow survived six 
days on the high seas and brought them to the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 


The Carpenters knew that the Hoang family had 
spent six months in a refugee camp in Hong Kong 
verore wveing processed to come to the U.S. What 
they did not learn until much later is that they 
had been imprisoned for six months prior to that 
because they were suspected of being Chinese. 
Hong Kong does not offer political asylum to ref- 
ugees from Communist China. "In America no talk 
about jail," Minh had instructed his family, fear- 
ful that a "jailbird" stigma would hamper his al- 
ready difficult situation. 


"When you come from the North, you don't know 
you can trust," Hein Hill, the Vietnamese wife of 
another ward member there, explained. Hein had 
met her husband in Saigon and emigrated seven 
years earlier to marry him, and now proved to be 
an invaluable source of information and help to 
Nancy and Lowell as they tried to deal with the 
many problems their new family presented for them. 
It was through Hein that they learned of the es- 
cape and of the living conditions the Hoangs had 
left behind. "When you meet a family like this 
and come to know them, you begin to grieve that 
they and so many others have had to live in coun- 
tries without peace, without enough food, and 
with repressive governments," Nancy said. 


The biggest problem initially was communica- 
tion. The Hoang family spoke three languages: 
Vietnamese, Cantonese, and Mandarin Chinese, but 
as Lowell points out, "They knew about as much 
English when they came as Nancy and I know Viet- 
namese, Cantonese, and Mandarin Chinese."' In 


always someone staring at me. When I cooked, 
there was Thea with her arms propped on the coun- 
ter watching my every move. I had considered 

my kitchen private and suddenly I was always 
faced with a body. I moved quickly and often 
stumbled over that body. I had to learn to 

slow down and teach the girls how to help me. 


Neither girl had had any religious training. 
Thea had words in her vocabulary which I could 
barely tolerate. "Hate'' was her most frequently 
used word. She hated us, she hated Virginia, 
she hated school, she hated our house, she even 
hated our poor dog. Cammy's biggest problem 
was honesty. She simply refused to admit that 
she ever did or said anything wrong. We feel 
she may have been afraid that if she didn't 
perform perfectly, we'd send her back. Both 
girls have made great progress, 


Now, after two years, it's rewarding to see 
the changes that have taken place. My parents 
Saw the girls again for the first time in two 
years, and marveled at their growth. Thea is 
a talented piano student and also has a lovely 





their efforts to communicate, Nancy often found 
herself resorting to the sign language she uses 
with the deaf (which did not help), and Lowell 
would find himself raising his voice, over 
enunciating, and gesturing wildly. Miraculously, 
they did manage to make themselves understood 
most of the time. Minh and Hoa took English at 
the Jewish Community Center which helped some- 
what, but it was the evening sessions of private 
tutoring» in Carpenters' livingroom that made the 
biggest difference. 


The Hoang family were also completely unpre- 
pared for the climate here. It is 90° or so 
year round in Hanoi, so when they arrived con- 
currently with a Cleveland winter, they thought 
it reasonable to expect an unbroken string of 
"cold outside." It was apparently a great re- 
lief when Hein explained seasons to ‘them. 


They were nonplussed when Lowell suggested a 
drive to Canada the following summer. Why would 
anyone go to another country? How would they be 
permitted to do so? When they all did, in fact 
visit Niagara Falls in May, it was an oddly moving 
experience to stand on the bridge above the Niaga- 
ra River and watch the Canadian, American, and 
United Nations flags fly together in the spray. 


There was also the problem of introducing a 
family with a very simple lifestyle to the com- 
plexities of American daily life. Dishwashers, 
electric lights, clothes driers, and the tele- 
phone mystified them at first. Both Minh and Hoa 
had to be physically restrained from putting 
their hands into an operating garbage disposal 
the first week. 


As they came to understand the workings of 
the household, both did what they could to help 
with cleaning and yard work. Hoa got used to the 
washer and washed everything in sight. Both liked 
cooking, often spending hours on a meal after a 
trip to a Chinese grocery store. Although Nancy 
was delighted to come home from school to dinner 
already waiting, she noted at one point in her 
journal that the more authentically Vietnamese 
the food became, the less she liked it. 


Handling money and shopping on their own was 
another hurdle. Lowell spent several evenings 
teaching the Hoangs about American money: de- 
nominations, counting, making change, and so on. 
Then they all took two expeditions to a shopping 
center a few blocks away so the Hoangs could 
learn to shop on their own. 


There were some difficult situations to deal 
with emotionally as the family learned that, even 
though America was much more than they had expect- 
ed in many ways, there were some harsh realities 
to be faced in a capitalist society. They had 


voice. She has a special knack with hair and 
hopes to follow a cosmetology program along 
with her regular high school studies. I know 
she'll succeed. She has a lot of determination. 
Cammy likes the band and is studying trumpet. 
Her schoolwork has improved, and she studies 
hard to keep on top. 


The relationship between the girls is improv- 
ing. Kristin and Thea are both in the same 
grade and they are actually walking to the bus 
together sometimes. “Last weekend Kristin had a 
cross-country track meet and missed a stake 
girls' conference. Thea and Cammy came home and 
helped her make the craft project she had missed. 
This would have been unthinkable a year ago. 

The relationship between our two boys and the 
new girls was never bad, although Thea had a 
crush on our oldest, who is now fifteen. 


Even now that Cammy's and Thea's special ad- 
justment problems have been largely resolved, I 
face a demanding role as mother of four teenagers. 
Two years ago, we had only one. But nothing 
worth doing is easy. 


From‘Rice to “Ice 
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been raised since they were little children to 
believe that the State would take care of them. 
Of course, the State also abused them, but this 
fact was temporarily lost when they encountered 
the difficulty of finding work, preparing budgets, 
dealing with income tax, transportation problems 
and so on--problems they, and not the State, 
would have to deal with once they were on their 
own. Hoa, for example, was outraged when she 
learned that if she did succeed in finding an 
assembly line job of some kind, she would have to 
first find, and then pay for, day care for their 
daughters. It was beginning to look as if she 
wouldn't be able to help financially at all. 

Minh hesitated to take the entry level jobs he 
was offered because he had no concept of upward 
mobility. The attitude "once a janitor always a 
janitor" that he learned from the communist soci- 
ety in which he had lived was hard to change. 


Difficulties such as these made the Hoangs' 
adjustment to the United States much more diffi- 
cult than it is for the typical South Vietnamese 
refugee who has had contact with Americans before 
coming here. The Hoangs didn't get out on their 
own until late in April, almost five months after 
their arrival (the average is more like two or 
three months), and by then they had been joined 
by five more family members. 

« 

During the last three or four weeks before the 
Hoangs moved into their own apartment, things did 
begin to'wear a little thin. There were 11 peo- 
ple--9 of them Asian--living in Carpenter's three 
bedroom house. Nancy felt like a stranger in her 
own home and was becoming sick of the smell of 
fish sauce. The wear and tear on her little 
house was getting out of proportion to what she 
was prepared to deal with. The Hoangs did not 
restrain their.children from writing on the walls 
or the upholstery with magic marker, making pud- 
dles on the carpet, and poking holes in the 
screens. This was understandable, considering 
that the-family had never been around western 
furnishings and didn't understand the value Nancy 
placed on hers. She felt a little guilty for be- 
ing so relieved when the family moved out. 


The extended family is now in its own Westside 
apartment two blocks from Lake Erie where they 
like to fish, and just a block or so from Cleve- 
land's Chinese community. Minh has recently quit 
a job as 4 maintenance worker at the airport to 
attend schddl full time. His three sisters are 
supporting everyone with union jobs as seam- 
stresses. Only Kahn, a 17-year-old brother of 
Hoa's, remains in the Carpenter home as a more or 
less adopted son attending Cleveland Heights High. 
Nancy and Lowell go over every week or so to help 
them go through their mail, run some errands, deal 
with the checkbook, and answer questions. Three 
of the family have temporary drivers permits and 
Lowell gives them driving lessons. 


"Would you want to do this again?" I asked 
Nancy. She replied without hesitation that there 
are things she would do differently. She would 
let the family be. themselves, on the one hand, 
and not try to thrust American culture--including 
American hamburgers--down their throats. She 
would make some effort to learn Vietnamese in- 
stead of expecting them to do it all. On the 
other hand, she would be a little more firm about 
house rules, insisting on things like training 
pants on little girls, and the appropriate use of 
magic markers. But, yes, she'd do it again. 

With Lowell there was never any question. You 
initiate something, and you see it through. It 
is as simple as that. 
Rebecca Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Would I do it again if I had the chance? 
When we accepted the girls, we had not really 
anticipated the challenges we have had to face. 
It really is important to "sit down and count 
the cost," as Steven Covey says, before under- 
taking any venture of this nature. Adopting is 
easy. The mechanics are simple, It is the day- 
to-day living and working and being together 
that is hard. One can't just say "It will work 
out."' You have to make it work out. 


So would I do it again? I can honestly say 
yes. I have had to rely constantly on prayer. 
Without the solace and help I receive because I 
can talk to my Heavenly Father, I would have 
given up long ago. But our family has been 
able to make it work with two additional daugh- 
ters, and when I see the greater strength this 
decision has developed in us all, I am happy we 
made it. 

Marilyn Nelson 
Solon, Ohio 
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pray CALLED 








A few wise-visioned leaders of our stake com- 
missioned a play for our local sesquicentennial 
celebration. If the project went as well as 
hoped, they reasoned, it could be converted into 
an annual affair--part of the trail that leads 
Mormons across an historic plain (backwards) from 
Nauvoo, through Kirtland, to Palmyra. It would 
celebrate the awesome history of the Kirtland 
epoch and help point out just how much doctrinal 
and historical foundation was laid here. 


It so happened that John Cameron, Jr., a grad- 
uate of BYU who had cut his teeth on Omega Pro- 
ductions such as Saturday's Warrior and My Turn 
On Earth, was back in town doing graduate work at 
Kent State University. He spent nearly a year 
writing, researching and thinking out a presenta- 
tion of the life of Joseph Smith in Kirtland, 
where the Prophet brought his people to "begin 
again" after the difficulties in the East. It 
was here he saw Jesus Christ, lost two of his 
children, received two-thirds of the revelations 
recounted in the Doctrine and Covenants. Here he 
was tarred and feathered, and here he and his 
people built a lovely temple at great personal 
cost. Ald this, in and of itself, sounds like 
marvelous material for a theatrical work--full of 
conflict and drama. How could he fail? Easily. 
It is astonishing how much marvelous material has 
turned into "schmaltz" in the hands of inexperi- 
enced artists. But John didn't fail. 


Act 


‘The Sman Farm, Palmyra, New York Wsz0 
“AMan. A Boy’ Young Joseph 
Joseph Senith Je 
“The front porch of the Smith home, Fayerte. New York. \s&30 
“Home Joseph Sith Jt 
A street in, Kirtland, Onwo, 184 
Bienes horus and Dancers 
‘The isaac Morely farm, Kinland, Ohio 18h 
Travail" Ema and Women Dancers 
A street in Kinland, Oni. W812 
“Suarshune"* Emma and the Children 
The John Johnson farm, Hirer, Ohio, 1832 
““Tarring and Feaihenng’ Joseph Smith ang 
Men Dancers 


INTERMISSION 


Act 


A street ny Kirthand, Ofwo 2 
tal HLove You Tulips Herbert 
sn bidina Johns 
A drove of frees in Kirtland, ObiO leche 
‘Hetone 1 Dm” 
my The Sani) hone in Kinkand, Oro. AB 
A Sireet W) Kinng, ObO, WKS 
“YOu Gan Almond See irom Here 


Joseph Senin jr 





ngham Youny, 
and Chorus 





Kirtland is a drama staged with much know-how, 
full of music by BYU's Newell Dayley that renders 
one alternatingly joyful and tearful. There is 
boistrous ''Seven-Brides-for-Seven-Brothers" type 
dancing that often rouses the audience to foot- 
tapping. The tarring and feathering scene 
arouses genuine anger. In contrast Emma Smith's 
prayer elicits a heartfelt response. Joseph's 
soliloquy reflects the entire Kirtland experience, 
and makes one wish there were still "such men." 
With all of this, Kirtland is still not maudlin. 
John Cameron wrote a play which was not swamped 
in Mormon culture because Joseph Smith himself, 
contrary to our usual portrayal of him, was not 
immersed in Mormon culture. No such thing ex- 
isted then. John chose instead universal themes 
that any man in the world could identify with, 
whether he knew an ounce of Mormon doctrine or 
not! "How do I make this people strong enough 
to survive?" "How can they learn to stand alone 
when they have been led by someone like me--a 
jumble of faith and failings?" The whole cur- 
rent of the play addresses this issue. We do 
not see the stereotyped certitude of Joseph 
Smith that is an attribute commonly applied to 
him. We see a man growing into greatness. Peo- 
ple of any religious faith can see Kirtland 
without squirming uncomfortably in their seats. 
They will leave feeling they have seen some~ 
thing important--that the issues touched their 
lives. 


The play is not fully perfected; yet, as one 
who has often been aghast at the prospect of tak- 
ing non-member friends to Mormon praductions 
Kirtland came as a wonderful relief. I couldn't 
get enough of it, and enjoyed taking eight of my 
non-member friends as well. They had questions 
to ask, of course, but left feeling they had seen 
something of great value and had discovered some- 
thing very fine about the Mormons they hadn't 
known before. 

Lyn Topham 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


A LACK OF 
JUDGMENT 


Judge Me Dear Reader, by Erwin E. Wirkus, pub- 
lished by the author, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 1978 
50 pages. ; ; 


"Judge not, that ye be not judged," 
--Matthew 7:1 


The booklet Judge Me Dear Reader could have 
had a powerful impact on its audience if its 
writer, Erwin E. Wirkus, could more effectively 
have overcome two of his own biases: he is 1) 
male, and 2) quite obviously of the "Utah Church" 
persuasion. 


A man, he is presumptuous enough to attempt 
"to tell Emma Smith's story as I believe she 
would have told it."" But so many of Emma's 
trials were very much female trials--her diffi- 
culties in childbearing, her need to support a 
rather "involved" priesthood holder, her re- 
luctant compliance with plural marriage, for 
example. It is hard for me to find Wirkus 
credible and able to portray accurately, much 
less understand, the feelings of a woman who had 
such experiences. 


Emma's life must have been deeply, emotionally 
turbulent. The highs must have been exalted and 
the lows, abysmal. That Wirkus can only gently 
gnaw at the top of either extreme is patently 
evident when he has Emma make the following 
understatement in response to the loss of their 
first child: "But he only lived for about three 
hours. Joseph carried my heart out of the door 
with him as he took that lifeless body out for 
burial." I find it hard to believe that this 
would be the response of a woman grieving at the 
death of her first child, even if she were remem- 
bering the event years later. 


Wirkus does persuasively describe what Joseph's 
martyrdom was like for Emma. Here he gives the 
reader an opportunity to experience some of the 
horror and desolation of that period for the pro- 
phet's wife. The details are convincing. Her 
repeated fainting as she struggled to view her 
dead husband, the appearance of the body when she 
first saw it and then later as it began to decay, 
the feelings of the mourning family evoke our 
empathy for Emma, especially in light of the 
imminent birth of her child. If Wirkus could have 
sustained this characterization throughout his 
booklet, it might have been more believable. 


Wirkus' "Utah Church" bias is evident in his 
presentation of Emma's reaction to the introduc- 
tion of plural marriage. Knowing the RLDS oppo- 
sition to this most controversial of doctrines, I 
can only wonder at their response to Wirkus' in- 
terpretation. His Emma admits to other sealings 
to the Prophet after her initial (and again under- 
stated) reaction of furious shock and hurt, but 
all her explanations seem to be adulterated quo- 
tations from Joseph F. Smith. A Utah Mormon 
might not be offended, but I was, and such a por* 
trayal certainly wouldn't be acceptable to an 
RLDS reader. 


Indeed, Wirkus almost seems to refute an out- 
standing statement in his introduction--that he 
felt Emma was "burned out mentally and therefore 
spiritually . . . that she suffered a severe men- 
tal breakdown when she saw her dead husband''-~ 
when he has Emma articulating to her son Joseph 
Smith III and others that plural marriage and 
endowments, werk for the dead and the plurality 
of Gods . . . were all Brigham's ideas." These 
statements imply not a mental breakdown, but a 
judgment that Emma was fabricating falsehoods 
and rationalizing about them. He does effective- 
ly portray the bitterness Emma felt toward Brig- 
ham and those who went west. However, I found 
little to support the "burned out mentally" as~ 
pect that he proffers, which is unfortunate. I 
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do feel that an und 
to Joseph's death c 
perceive her strug 
ship. 


erstanding of Emma's response 
ould help us more accurately 
gle with the new Church leader- 


I balk at Wirkus' portrait of Emma. 1 ¢ 
that his request to "judge" Emma is the ay ee 
his inability to sustain the Narrative. None of 
us should ever "judge" Emma. Have empathy for 
agonize with, puzzle over--yes. But there is on- 
ly one who can judge Emma Smith, and Wirkus would 
have done better to acknowledge that fact. If 
his narrative had been more objectively non-sec- 
tarian, and less obviously "male," his portrait 
of Emma could have been infinitely more helpful 
to readers hoping to find some understanding of 
this most enigmatic of all our sister Saints. 


Shelly Sorenson 
Solon, Ohio 


FOR PARENTS OF 
I-5 YEAR-OLDS 


Your Young Child and You: How To Manage Growing- 
up Problems in the Years from One to Five, by 

Gee Weisberger, New York, E.P. Dutton, 1979. 
4.95. 


Everyone has had the experience of reading a 
book so motivating, so exciting or so appealing 
that she wants to tell all her friends about it. 
While this book, Your Young Child and You, is not 
applicable to readers of all ages or interests. 
for mothers who, like me, have children between 
the ages of one and five and who are frustrated 


with the challenges of toilet training, sibling 
rivalry, fear of separation, sex education, and 
the general harangue of everyday management and 
discipline, take my personal recommendation-- 
you've got to read this book! 


The author, Eleanor Weisberger, is an assis- 
tant professor of child therapy at Case Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine and is in 
private practice at the Parent Child Center in 
Cleveland. She has a devoted contingent of par- 
ents who have followed her lectures, insights and 
therapy and who live by her book--a book recom- 
mended by Dr. Benjamin Spock himself as a "valu- 
able companion" to his own Baby and Child Care. 
Dr. Spock, formerly at CWRU and a one-time col- 
league of Mrs. Weisberger, respects her work 
deeply and applauds her ability to deal effec- 
tively with the points of view of both parent and 
child. Many therapists, he points out, tend to 
be either pro-parent or pro-child. Mrs. 
Weisberger avoids that trap. 


She leaves questions of teething and a baby's 
first steps to Spock and others who have written 
extensively about child development and gets 
right down to the nitty gritty: toilet training. 
This, she asserts, is the logical place to start 
a discussion about managing a young child, be- 
cause it is at this time in a child's life that 
a parent really asks something of him for the 
first time. From there she moves on to three 
chapters on discipline and then two on sex edu- 
cation. She also deals with problems of separa- 
tion in such situations as death, divorce or a 
mother's returning to work. 


Throughout the book is an underlying concern 
that parents understand their children's feelings. 
so they can help them mature emotionally and de- 
velop autonomy. She explores negative feelings 
such as anger, jealousy, and fear common to all 
children aged one to five, and suggests appropri- 
ate parental reactions to these feelings. Ob- 
viously, when a mother's response is based on 
understanding, it is less likely to be emotionally 
volatile, and is more likely to help the child. 


This woman, herself a mother and now a grand- 
mother, has been there. She writes in a warm, 
sensible, human way, offering more understanding 
and more practical advice than can be absorbed on 
a first reading. She dispels many "motherhood 
myths" in her initial chapter, and reassures her 
readers that we're all in this together. As I 
asserted earlier--you've got to read this book, 
and I've got to read it again! 


Remae Murdock 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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AT MOTHER’S KNEE 


Court-ordered busing and recurrent reports of 
violence in the Cleveland Public Schools have 
made education a concern to parents in the Cleve- 
land area, despite the fact that most of the 
population of Cleveland resides in suburban 
areas. Suburban school systems here are gen- 
erally excellent, boasting college board scores 
significantly higher than the national average, 
There is also a variety of private and parochial 
schools throughout the metropolitan area, giving 
parents looking for options to the public 
schools many from which to choose. 


Church members here generally express satis- 
faction with the schools their children attend, 
But many of us realize that the education of 
our children is a major concern and that we are 
ultimately responsible for that education. Con- 
sequently many of us have begun to monitor more 
closely the academic and moral instruction our 
children are receiving in school. 


Several Cleveland Stake sisters are also con- 
ducting serious preschool and supplemental edu- 
cational programs in their own homes. In prepar- 
ing this article I have spoken with some of 
these sisters and tried to determine how each 
differs in her approach to educating her chil- 
dren and what the relative advantages are to 
her style. Although all of the women named be- 
low hold college degrees, only Janet Gee has 
hers in the area of elementary education. 


Anita Andrews has concentrated her efforts 
on a strong summer program for her seven chil- 
dren--the oldest of whom is now in eighth grade. 
They study reading, math, scriptures, and music, 
as well as practical skills such as cooking, 
sewing, "handyman" work and gardening. At the 
end of the summer, the family holds a graduation 
ceremony at which diplomas are handed out by the 
home teachers. 


Janet Gee, who has seven children under the 
age of eleven, conducts a year-round "morning 
school" for her preschoolers, with less struc- 
~-cek aotivities later in the day involving 
the older children and a severely handicapped 
child, 


Connie Boyd has five children under nine. 
She gives each preschooler a short lesson every 
day and provides them with a "learning table" 
where they can experiment. She also serves 
as a den mother and a Brownie leader and in- 
volves the whole family in those activities. 
She tries to relieve the pressures her school- 
aged children feel about studying, but does 
help them set goals for the summer. 


Shelly Sorenson and her husband Peter not 
only take advantage of the locally-available 
swimming and dancing lessons for their chil- 
dren, but Peter and his son take Suzuki-method 
violin lessons together. When the newest 
baby was born last winter, Shelly chose a 
home-like birthing center and invited all the 
children to be present for the occasion--surely 
an educational experience to be remembered! 


My own preschool program 1s organized around 
vocabulary building activities for my two- and 
five-year-old. (See page 16 of this issue.) 


It has been interesting, talking with these 
mothers, to note some of the similarities and 
some of the differences in their programs. One 
thing I noticed was the varying extent to which 
the children were asked to set their own goals. 
Anita has the oldest children, so it is not 
surprising that they seem to exercise the great- 
est degree of self-direction. One summer a 
twelve-year-old girl chose to learn Morse Code, 
and a ten-year-old boy pursued Scouting activi- 
ties, but the children also chose to study read- 
ing and math, using workbooks and textbooks. 

The children were so well-motivated that it was 
Anita who felt pushed to find time for such 
mundane activities as cleaning and mending. 
Connie and her children discuss goals at family 
home evenings, but Connie's younger children 
also follow a set program based on Connie's 
successful experiences with her older children. 
Her older children now keep journals which 
motivate them to undertake new projects and 
carry them to completion. I personally find 

it easy to use my children's interests as ve- 
hicles for presenting the concepts I have chosen 
ito teach them. 


The programs carried out by these women also 

differ in their solutions to the "One-Room 
Schoolhouse Problem" (or "How do you teach dif- 
ferent-aged children all at the same time?"). 
I find that there is too much of an age differ- 
ence between my two-year-old and my five-year- 
old to allow for satisfactory combined lessons; 
sibling rivalry also complicates the situation. 
Anita's children receive their lessons sepa- 


rately; the children take turns being helped or 
encouraged or instructed and then work on their 


own. Janet often uses a "'team-up" approach, 
pairing one older child with one younger one. 
Her preschoolers take turns rolling a ball to 
the handicapped child. 


We also take different approaches to the 
question of scheduling. Janet schedules a 
block of time every morning for her preschoolers, 
though the content of the lessons differs from 
day to day. Shelly does not schedule lesson 
times at all, but seldom misses an opportunity 
to use situations, movies, or radio programs 
to reinforce concepts she wants her children 
to learn. Connie points out that children do 
thrive under a fairly regular schedule. She 
tries to start sitting a child on her lap for a 
short lesson each day beginning at the age of 
nine months. She feels that a parent cannot 
afford to wait until the child is three or so 
to begin such an important routine. 


Shelly and I both feel that teaching reading 
to preschoolers is not usually an appropriate 
goal. Shelly points out that unless the child 
is really interested, it is better to channel 
his energies toward "kid things, creatively 
exploring on his own." I place my emphasis on 
teaching concepts because I want Teddy to have 


something to learn when he sits in his reading 
circle at school; otherwise, discipline problems 
may arise from his boredom, Connie does teach 
her children to read before they start school, 
though, and her children have not been disci- 
pline problems because they were bored. Janet 
does not believe in "just leaving reading to 

the schools." She uses a wide variety of edu- 
cational materials, including word cards, games 
and work books. She has tutored school children 
who were forced to study reading too early and 
came to hate it, but she-says that even if a 
mother-teacher does not set out to teach read- 
ing, “it may just happen, especially with younger 
children."" She also emphasizes the importance 
of a strong program of physical development in 
the preschool years to develop the muscle coor- 
dination necessary for a standard school curri- 
culum, 


We also take different attitudes toward the 
use of media, particularly television. My li- 
brary science education was strongly oriented 
toward the use of audio-visual materials. 
Studies do show that children learn most effec- 
tively when many senses are involved. Field 
trips and real objects themselves are preferred 
as learning aids, but audio-visual media (used 
for education rather than entertainment) are 
considered next best. I use a video-tape re- 
corder to allow my children to see specially 
chosen programs over and over again. As a re- 
sult, they have developed excellent memories 
for songs, speeches and English idioms. Re- 
cently, some studies have shown that even the 
best educational programs seem to encourage child- 
ren to demand constant stimulation, Placing 
children passively in front of a sophisticated 
learning device is far less desirable than 
finding a way to involve them actively in learn- 
ing a new concept. 


\ 


Janet's children occasionally watch Romper 
Room and Sesame Street as part of their lesson 
time, but Shelly doesn't own nor does she intend 
to buy a television. She does make extensive 
use of books and records from the library. 
Connie allows her children to watch "innocuous 
junk" occasionally, but doesn't turn on Sesame 
Street. ‘Mb try to teach my children love of 
learning through my love of learning, and not 
through a mechanical apparatus like television," 
she says. 


Probably for much the same reason, none of 
the five mothers sends her preschoolers to nur- 
sery school. We all have the confidence that 
we can give our children as good a background 
at home as they could get anywhere else. Our 
children have sisters and brothers, neighbors 
and church friends to play with. And in the 
final analysis, we all feel the responsibility 
for our own children's upbringing. Most par- 
ents jealously guard their right to teach their 
children religious doctrines and ethical conduct. 
But some of us believe that, where preschoolers 
are concerned, very few subjects are really 
value-free, and there is much to be learned "at 
Mother's knee." 

Maryhelen Schnetker 
Twinsburg, Ohio 


MARRIAGE AND WIVES 


Wedded love is founded on esteem, 
Which the fair merits of the heart engage; 
For those are charms which never can decay. 
But time, which gives new whiteness to the swan, 
Improves its lustre. 
- Fenton 


It has become proverbial now that there are 
not as many marriages as there used to be. 
Looking about for reasons, many unjust and il- 
logical conclusions are drawn. The reason most 
generally assigned by men is that a wife in this 
day is too expensive an article to keep. "It 
costs so much to support a wife, that is the 
reason young men don't marry," and the mother 
is blamed in most instances because she has in- 
dulged her daughter, or has not sufficiently 
impressed upon her mind the preparations for 
housekeeping, or the subject of domestic economy. 
Fathers very seldom come in for any share of the 
blame, no matter how much they have petted or 
neglected the daughter's true interests, it is 
her mother that has not taught her properly, 
that has failed in some particular to do her 
whole duty, this is the verdict. 


Allow me to say, with all due deference to 
men, that if they would regard women as rational 
beings, and not encourage, by precept or example, 
the idea that fragility and weakness were womanly 


and fascinating qualities, that woman's charms 
were enhanced by her very dependence, that her 
sweetness consisted in her incapacity to stand 
alone, to do battle with the world independently; 
in short, that her reliance upon a stronger na- 
ture was an absolute necessity, it would tend to 
make women better and nobler. If such is really 
the case, then she is not a perfectly developed 
woman, and would, under any circumstances, 

be incapable of standing alone. To be sure 

one must be balanced within and without to be 
capable of acting under the various circum- 
stances in life wisely, but as a wife and mother 
is there not just as much need of wisdom? Do 
not men in thousands of instances look to the 
wife for courage, for strength of purpose to 
assist them in the vicissitudes of life? 


Surely the woman who can so systematize her 
work as to keep the machinery of the household 
running smoothly and quietly from day to day, 
and year to year, and wear a pleasant counte- 
nance, be always neat and tidy in her own ap- 
pearance is indeed a marvel. It requires a 
vast amount of patience, care, prudence and 
forethought to accomplish woman's household 
labor. 


And is it not necessary for them to be self- 
reliant if they must live self-contained lives? 


Then the best education for woman as well as 
man, is that which develops all the faculties 
and powers God has given them. Let each one of 
either sex take a reasonable view of life from 
an enlightened stand-point, and he or she will 
enter into the marriage relations not from im- 
pulse, or under the impression that they are go- 
ing to wed an angel, but a rational human being, 
with tastes and desires and feelings like others. 
Find out the intrinsic value of the soul of the 
one you would wed, the fineness of the web and 
woof. Do not marry for a fine face or a fine 
form, nor for any foolish idea about affinities; 
for all these will vanish when the toils and 
hardships of life come upon you, but if there is 
a genuine fountain of truth and virtue and moral 
integrity to supply the place of beauty and 
wealth and show, you will be well provided in 
any emergency. A man or woman who does not love 
another because he or she is poor, does not love 
at all, they are not capable of loving. There 
must be some inherent goodness of heart where 
there is true affection. Marriage under all 
circumstances and for both parties interested 
requires self-denial; and sebfishness seems to 
be the ruling spirit of the age. 


Blanch Beechwood 
Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1876 
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Frugal Housewife 
Stlgrimage Slanrzed 


Think of the worst, visualize it graphically: 
handcart companies struggling across the frozen 
plains of Wyoming, refugees huddled in woefully 
tiny boats, 1930 migrants fleeing the dustbowl 
Steinbeck style. By comparison the minor in- 
surrections of the great American family vacation 
look pretty wonderful, don't they? 


Perspective is all. Which accounts for the 
dubious looks of amazement we got from so many 
Cleveland friends when we announced that our 
family of nine was planning a month's driving trip 
to the West Coast sans motels or restaurants. 

The prospect was enough to scare me into some of 
the most comprehensive planning I have ever at- 
tempted in family management. 


Weeks before we embarked, I scoured the local 
libraries for books on family camping, outdoor 
cookery, car games, etc. I also consulted 
friends with years of camping expertise and put 
together a loose-leaf notebook which included 
food and clothing inventories, menu plans, first- 
aid information and directions to the relatives' 
homes. 


We spent three family home evenings in the van, 
planning the trip itinerary, assigning reports to 
the children on the various states we would tra- 
verse, establishing rules for behavior on the 
road and delegating jobs such as "first aid 
specialist." It was during this period that we 
began, almost subconsciously, to make the psycho- 
logical preparations for the trip. 


We had not been home in five years, and in that 
time my husband and I had saved up a gargantuan 
hunger for visiting. We longed to savor the 
reminiscences of older aunts, uncles and cousins. 
We were anxious to compare notes on family living 
with our peers who also had large families. We 
yearned for delicious chats with our dearest far- 
flung friends. But we also knew that our seven 
children had no such needs. We began to verbally 
remind each other that: 


1) This trip was not going to be a "'vacation" 
but rather a pilgrimage. 


2) Mobilizing seven children for any activity 
along the way would take at least twice as long 
as it ought. 


3) We would not be able to see more than half 
the people on our list. 


4) Our scheduling decisions would need to bi 
based on the stamina of the children. - 


5) There would be some difficult moments, 
perhaps induced by devouring mosquitoes (is there 
a repellent that really works?), searing heat or 
stifling humidity, whining children or another 
eruption of Mt. St. Helens. 





No one really knows who originally formulated 
"Murphy's Law," but few would dispute its validi- 
ty: “If anything can go wrong, it will." The 
corollaries are equally undisputable: 


"Nothing is as easy as it looks." 
"Everything takes longer than you think." 


"Left to themselves, things tend to go from 
bad to worse." 


"Every solution breeds new problems." 


Murphy's Law is at least universal, and possi- 
bly eternal as well. I have it on very good au- 
thority that in the original plan, greater Cleve- 
land was supposed to be a tropical paradise, but 
Murphy's Law prevailed, and you see the results. 


Since Murphy, there have been other notable 
commentaries on the human condition: 


The Law of Selective Gravity: ''An object will 
fall where it will do the most damage." 


Finally, even though we Planned not to stay in 
a motel or eat at a fast food restaurant for the 
twenty-seven day duration, we agreed that if 
either of us began to totter on the brink, we 
would raid McDonald's or find a "Motel 6"" rather 
than ruin our memories by an untoward incident. 
(We only resorted to a fast food chain once: 
milkshakes in Bremerton, Washington. ) 


If planning proved to be a long process, so 
too was the actual packing. Experienced campers 
might be able to do it in an afternoon, but we 
had to begin at the beginning and acquire some 
basic equipment. My husband, Nick, constructed a 
Plywood platform for the back of the van that was 
hinged in such a fashion as to permit access to 
storage beneath without removal of the platform. 
Our twelve boxes fit perfectly under the board 
which was staple-padded, then carpeted with a 
nice remnant. The result was a playing surface 
for the kids by day and a bedroom for three by 


night. The other six of us ranged variously on, 
under and between the three seats. 


I am convinced that the interdependence of 
body and spirit is never more evident than when 
families are on the road. A “good hot bath can be 
worth as much as a good night's sleep. We all 
bathed at every opportunity and kept the van 
swept out at regular intervals. Virtually all 
our meals were eaten out-of-doors at roadside 
rest stops to minimize the potential for untidi- 
ness. 


Someone has said that children behave best 
when their stomachs are full and their bladders 
empty. For meals we packed canned and boxed it- 
ems. We used homemade quick mixes, rice-a-roni, 
canned meat and canned fruit, instant puddings, 
dried fruit, powdered milk, and the like. For 
snacking inside the van, we tried to choose easy 
to digest foods that would not crumble or stick 
to car surfaces. Within easy reach of Mother, we 
kept a loaf of pre-buttered bread, celery, car- 
rots, hard-boiled eggs, non-juicy fruit (apples 
and bananas worked best) and a jug of water. 


Many have inquired how we handled the rest 
stops on such a long journey. The answer: every 
way possible! Every child visited the restroom 


_at every fueling stop regardless of perceived 


need. We also carried an inexpensive camp toilet 
which required little advance time to set up, and 
we stashed a bucket with a very secure lid for 
emergencies. 


It was not long before the roll call ritual 
after every rest stop bored the children, and 
they began to compete with one another for the 
most creative responses. Thinking the situation 
mastered, we were taken utterly by surprise when 
we left one of the twins behind at a service sta- 
tion. His twin sister sighted him by accident as 
we slowed for a traffic light two blocks away. 


Jennings' Corollary to the Law of Selective 
Gravity: The probability of a piece of bread 
falling with the buttered side up varies inversely 
with the cost of the carpet." 


Parkinson's Law: “Work expands to fill the 


time available." 


Campbell's Law: ‘Nature abhors a vacuum." 


The Peter Principle: “Ina hierarchy, every 
employee tends to rise to the level of his incom- 
petence." 


Boob's Law: "You always find something the 
last place you look." 


Etorre's Observation: ''The other line moves 


faster." 


Heavily involved in maternal pursuits as I am, 
I have formulated the following corollaries of 
Murphy's Law--for Moms: 


She gasped, "There's Michael!" ana indeed there 
he was, running, screaming, frantically flailing 
arms and legs in a desperate race to reach us. 
All of the children learned something about ask- 
ing permission, and roll-call frequency was in- 
creased by two shaken parents. 


Our tool for alleviating boredom, the "sur- 
prise box," was such a success that it still sits 
in the van for music lesson days, after consoli- 
dated meetings, and in traffic jams when child- 
ren must wait for extended, often unsupervised, 
hours. To accommodate an age range of four months 
to twelve years, we gathered crossword puzzles, 
scratch paper, crayons, pencils, scissors, a book 
of mazes, vocabulary cards, scripture cards, 
games, math workbooks, brain teasers, a miniature 
chess set, a pocket calculator, tiny matchbox 
cars and a game devised by our eldest daughter 
dubbed, "Relatives."' Several dear grandmother 
Substitutes in our ward contributed additional | 


crafts and toys, A mystery box with multiple 
wrappings came with instructions to remove one 
layer at each rest stop until the lucky child who 
tore off the last layer claimed the prize. 


One of my most cherished pre-pilgrimage fanta- | 
sies was the following vision: Daddy contentedly 
driving the van, baby peacefully sleeping in his 
dresser drawer, and Mommy presiding in the back 
of the van delivering "culture capsules," review- 
ing math facts, reading aloud children's classics, 
conducting recorder practice, and pointing out 
the scenic highlights of the road. The reality 
was that holding mini-school for the children } 
simply wasn't feasible if we were to get from 
Cleveland to Seattle in less than four days with 
seven children and only two drivers. The pace 
of the journey required that the relief driver 
rest when not driving. We discovered on the 
return trip that switching drivers at two hour 
intervals significantly eased the grueling fa- 
tigue of "driving straight through." — 


—_ 


Was such an undertaking worth the expense and 
the effort? Would we do it all again? Our par- 
ents, grateful to be with their grandchildren, 
have thanked us repeatedly for bringing them west, 
The children have their own memories: seeing 
their missionary grandparents at an Indian reser- 
vation in Montana, sailing the Hobie "cat" on 
Puget Sound, playing badminton with cousins, dig- 
ging clams and collecting shells and visiting the | 
oyster farm, hiking in the Olympic National For- 
est, eating dinner with 21 people around the ta- 
ble, giving our instrumental concert for grand- . 
parents inCalifornia, munching Uncle Max's pop-_ 
corn, gobbling Aunt Julia's artistic cake, watch- 
ing fireworks at the BYU stadium, playing in the 
July snow at Aspen Grove. . . 


May the memories never fade. 


Anita C. Andrews he 
Lakewood, Ohio | 


Laundry will multiply to fill the space 
available. 


The total number of matching pairs of Socks 


produced by any given load is always a 
than half the sum of the parts that went into 
that load. 


Successful execution of 4 difficult technique 
on the sewing machine invariably indicates that 


the bobbin has been empty all along. 


It is in their nature for mothers to abhor 
vacuums. (Also dust cloths, squeegies, Janitor- 


in-a-Drum, etc.) 


A mother will continue having babies until she 
reaches the level of her incompetence. 


A child's demands for attention vary inversely 
with the cost and importance of the long distance 


phone call. 
Other people's children are even worse. 


Rebecca Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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CALL FAMILY 


Just last week several of my children plopped 
down beside the "off-limits" drawer of my dresser 
and begged again to look at copies of the cen 
Family December Review." After reiterating the 
usual cautions, I pulled out three or four issues 
for them to peruse. A household chore later, I 
returned to check on the children and found them 
so happily engrossed in the little legacy that I 
thought to myself, "I don't care what happens at 
Christmas as long as we get the December Review!" 


The family annual of our grandparent-level 
Family Association consists of the creative pro- 
ductions of my father's children, their spouses 
and descendants, now numbering 31 persons. Each 
Christmas season it is distributed, simply xe- 
roxed with a spiral binding and cardboard cover. 


When the idea first germinated in 1972, I had 
no idea what the family response would be. The 
flier I sent out declared, "Announcing a new 
periodical--The December Review of the Tracey G. 
Call Family! Interested in creative output of 
all family members in the following areas: es-— 
say, talks, short.story, poetry, musical composi- 
tion, photography, art, original recipes, his- 


A 
DIFFERENT 


SND 
hr 


My four-year-old son was playing with toy sol- 
diers in the kitchen while I washed the dishes. 
"We'll have to retreat!" he made the captain say. 
Quickly I reached for a notebook and penned the 
words '"3,256--Retreat." 


What am I doing? Generating a written record 
of my children's preschool educational progress 
which I think they will find more interesting than 
a conventional baby book, I also think this pro- 
ject helps them learn new concepts each day and 
improves parent-child communication, thereby pre- 
venting discipline problems. 


When my son Teddy was fifteen months old, I 
decided to keep a list of every word in his vo- 
cabulary. As the total climbed to over 1,000 
words, I added an alphabetical index to avoid du- 
plication. Now, at four and a half, Teddy knows 
over 4,000 words, but his Preschool Notebook in- 
cludes a good deal more. A record of phrases and 
sentences shows steps in his development of gram- 
mar and idiomatic usage. Charts graph his physi- 
cal and mental milestones, There are also lists 
of songs and hymns he has learned, favorite books 
and records, and seasonal television schedules. 
Representative drawings and paintings round out 
the book. When his baby sister Marilynn became 
fifteen months old, I started a Preschool Note- 
book for her as well. 


The vocabulary lists remain the heart of the 
project, and they require constant attention. I 
don't merely observe what my children are learn- 
ing; I try to teach them a few new words every 
day, and I don't think I overestimate the value 
of teaching words. Every time a child learns a 
new word, he learns a new concept. 


How can I tell when my child knows a word? At 
the most basic level, a child may be Said to 
"know" a word if he can point to the object it 
names, and most early vocabulary development is 
of this type. Many verbs are associated with 
observable actions, and sometimes it is possible 
to find out whether a child knows a word by ask- 
ing him to perform the action. (Can you clap 
your hands, Marilynn? Can you wink?) 


A child may know a word before he can pro- 
nounce it. When my children were just beginning 
to speak, I kept a separate "passive" vocabulary 
list of words to which they responded appropriate- 


ly, though they could not, or would not, pro-~ 
nounce them. 


torical or journal entries, scientific abstracts, 
etc." Publication details followed, with a dead- 
line date for contributions, the suggestion that 
editorial duties rotate each year, that families 
contribute to the publication costs, and that 
photographs be provided in copies ready to be 
pasted into the books. Each year the scope and 
contents of our book have grown. Last year's is- 
sue amounted to a fat 104 pages! 


What a treasure each copy is. A glance at our 
December Review never fails to impress friends 
with the thought that they, too, would like to 
start a family annual. Our non-member friends 
have occasionally received introductions to Mor- 
monism through our publication, as the gospel 
threads weave so inextricably through its pages. 


A sampling of past publications may serve to 
intrigue you with possibilities for your own fam- 
ily annual: 


An article on "The Joys of Being a Grandmother;'"' 
a story by a five-year old, "It's About the Wild 
Animals;"' many programs from musical events; 
"world premiere" musical compositions from adults 
and children alike; listings of home canning pro- 





It seems to be a fact of human nature that 
behavior improves when it is measured and re- 


corded. Teddy and Marilynn each learn about 
three words a day, so I need spend only a few 
minutes each night to keep my records up to date, 
In return, I get tangible proof of accomplish- 
ment. The floors I scrubbed in the morning may 
be dirty again, but the children's word lists are 
growing! 


The notebooks also help me to analyze what my 
children are learning. A deficiency in farm vo- 
cabulary may suggest the opportunity for a trip 
to a barnyard, for example. Specialized vocabu- 
lary words such as "brontosaurus" and "hyper- 
drive" indicate areas of the child's special in- 
terest. On the other hand, Teddy has not learned 
to distinguish between "lunch" and "supper" be- 
cause mealtimes simply do not excite him. In 
fact, perhaps the most valuable aspect of knowing 
what my children know is knowing what they do not 
know. 


Discipline problems can occur because parents 
don't understand their children's linguistic 
limitations. Children cannot obey a command they 
cannot understand, and they may be afraid (or un- 
able) to ask for clarification. One of my 
friends told me that her two-year-old "understands 
just about everything we say." Based on my re- 
cord-keeping, I doubt that this is true. The 
average adult uses at least 10,000 words in spo- 
ken communication, and understands many more. 

But by the age of two, most children understand 
only about three hundred words. Three years of 
Relief Society Nursery experience have taught me 
how greatly basic vocabularies may differ between 
children. When Simon said "Touch your toes," one 
child could not respond until her sister trans- 
lated "toes" into "piggies"! We sometimes fail 
to realize how many synonyms we use. If we in- 
troduce a piece of furniture to a child as a 
"sofa," we should not be disappointed if he fails 
to obey a later command to "sit on the couch,"" 


Almost any conversation I have with my child- 
ren or any time I spend with them provides me 
with an opportunity to teach them new concepts, 
and them with an opportunity to show me what they 
have learned. I spend short intervals reading to 
my children, taking nature hikes with them, dis- 
cussing television programs with them, and let- 
ting them help me around the house. I introduce 
new words casually, one or two at a time, and I 
give them practice in speaking by asking their 
opinions. 
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ductions; PH.D. and M.S. thesis abstracts; ex- 
cerpts from a Taiwan health missionary's letters; 
poems; copies of newspaper articles (including 
one heralding a newly patented medicinal com- 
pound); an original crossword puzzle; sample ex- 
aminations from a Gospel Doctrine course; many 
family histories; family group sheets; prize-win- 
ning photographs; woodcuts; folksongs recorded 
because no one seems to know them besides our 
family. 


Some thoughts to consider: If your own family 
should embark on such a project, think about 
whether publishing should be done in greater 
quantities than we have, thus avoiding mini-wars 
as precious copies are divided up among descen- 
dants. Seriously evaluate the "archival" quality 
of the paper and the longevity of any photographs 
used. But above all, don't let small decisions 
and details deprive you of the opportunity of 
producing a publication that will rival any gift 
ever placed under your tree. 


Anita Andrews 
Lakewood, Ohio 


BOOK 


Virtually any parent-child interaction im- 
proves the disciplinary climate of a home, but 
when language is learned in the process, the 
child is acquiring a tool which he can use to 
make known his desires and to express his feel- 
ings. We would rather have Teddy say that his 
potatoes are "yucky" than throw them on the 
floor. And language provides a medium for con- 
flict resolution, inasmuch as a compromise may be 
possible. Perhaps the child really likes pota- 
toes, but objects to the parsley on them, which 
looks to him like grass. If he can communicate 
this objection understandably, it is so easy to 
oblige. 


With our four-year-old, more difficult con- 
flicts can be solved through a reasoning and a 
bargaining process. He presents his case, and I 
present mine. In the process, he is learning 
logic. Even at twenty-three months, Marilynn is 
beginning to understand conditional propositions 
of the form, "If you eat your sandwich, you can 
have some pudding." I believe that the ability 
to argue logically represents another level in 
language development. 


When I teach the words, I have an opportunity 
to teach the values and connotations which are so 
closely bound up with them. When I teach sen- 
tences, I assign the truth-values to them ("true" 
"false" or "'make-believe"). And when I reason 
with my children, I try to teach them to recog- 
nize a valid argument. 


The Preschool Notebook method I have chosen to 
coordindte these activities has many advantages. 
It motivates me by providing tangible proof of 
progress, it suggests new educational activities, 
improves the disciplinary climate in our home, 
and (at the very least) will make interesting 
reading in future years. Not every mother has 
the time or the temperament for such a project. 
But all children make their most fundamental dis- 
coveries before they go to school. The concepts 
they learn then will form the foundation for all 
their later learning. Through prayer and 
thoughtfulness every mother can, I believe, find 
her own way to help her children grow "in wisdom 
and in stature." 


Maryhelen Schnetker 
Twinsburg, Ohio 
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Korean Haiku 


I 
Street Scene 


Babies cocooned on 
Mothers' backs, 
Petal faces sleep. 
True contentment! 


II 
Autumn Ride in the Country 


Red peppers drying, 
Roof climbing pumpkins, 
How close winter's 
Chilly blast. 


Ill 
Early Curfew 
(After the Death of President Park Chung Hee) 


Abandoned city streets. 
The only sound 

The shrill twinkling 
Of the stars, 


Iv 
Thoughts of Home 


In Utah 

Where I was born 

Do the paint brushes still 
Bloom in the desert? 


Alice S. Astle 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


RENUNCIATION 


What we do is this: 
We train ourselves to look away 


until the stems and trees and roof tops 
take on the sky 
and disappear. 


No, 
become not. 


Like pictures of places that weren't 
and times that never were 
because they cannot be. 


Fingers touching almost: 


The space between them 
able to absorb even the sky 


that rattles off into the appalling distance. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Before Adam Ate 


The piling storm clouds shade the bitten fruit, 
And I would throw it down, but I must keep 
These promises that in their keeping take 

The promised innocence from his bright eyes 
And shadow them with knowledge, like my own. 


Could I stay here and watch his childlike joy, 
And hide the bitter wisdom I have gained? 
Should I leave now, bereave him of his bride, 
But not of his obedience and life? 


No, he must choose to follow in this death, 

To feel bones weaken, eyes strain, muscles ache, 
To feel his death begin with that first bite, 
To sorrow in the joy of God's good pain. 


Fo ..ve me, love. I hear you coming now. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Orem, Utah 





Kristin is One 


Kristin is born spinning her wheels, 

Eager to taste life standing up. 

Tiny, she perches on her father's palm 

Like a miniature ballerina, 

Laughing from on high as neighbors marvel 

And the family cheers. 

Great-Grandpa declares, "No flies on that kid!" 


Before six months, she hauls herself 

Upright in her crib, 

Shaking the bars like a riotous monkey, 

Falling with a crash and banging her head. 

She looks like a battered child 

Until she learns the gentle art of sitting down. 


Now she climbs ladders, boxes, chairs, dogs 
And people. . 
She climbs onto, over, and down from 


Whatever her little hands and feet can get a purchase on. 


She seldom has time to cuddle, 
But when she does, her nestling head 
Is a startling gift of sweetness. 


Today is Kristin's birthday, 

And when no one is looking 

I know she will have a leg up on the table 
For a quick grab at the cake, 

Staring for a moment enraptured at the flame 
Of the single bright candle 

Like the light in God's eye 

That beckons her to keep on climbing. 


Carolyn Poulson McBirney 
Los Altos, California 


Wind 


It is a dry year. 

You and I have seen it, 
Traveling Wyoming desert 
In the same car. 


You say it doesn't matter-- 

A temporary drought, 

No permanent damage; 

One wet storm will heal the dying land. 


But I tell you, you lie. 


The wind is harsh and brittle 
Falling through the canyon, 
And the pines, 

Trunks stiff like pride, 

Burn copper on the moustains, 
Their needles scorching in the 
Relentless wind. 


The land shrivels around us, 
Barren and hot. 

It is being destroyed. 

You and I can feel it: 


Riding Wyoming desert 
In silence 
In the same car. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Exponent I] 


August First 


(Kids Still Home on Summer Vacation) 


I get myself through summer 
like a ragtime tune 
on a rinky-dink piano: 


climb up the scales, 

hang there on trills, 

glissade down 

through G-minor laundry chutes 
and assorted household variations. 


Jump again to major mode. 

Splash those triads 

all over the keyboard. 

Add bathub ring and a brownie mix. 


Left hand plain old pacing rhythm. 
All that beat 

eats up the tune, 

The trill gets sweaty. 


Hope this tune soon runs out, 


End now? 
No! | 


It's only semi-cadence: 
means repeat 
repeat repeat. 


Jerrilyn Black 
Logan, Utah 


Concert Company 
Plus One 


Part I 


I stood in the wings 
Felt the air you moved 
to make me recall that mountain-top day 
When eagles stooped so close 
The air they cut gasped in upon me 


I stood in the wings 
Saw in your dance 
F 1 fa made flesh 


muuie'’s Curscive 


And the beauty of bone 


Those lengthened necks 
reaching 
chords carved 
Too lovely to touch with these rough hands 
But my soul reaches with you 
I know the yearning; 
You make it beautifully visible 


I stood in the wings 
Your dancing made me cry... 


Part II 


Now here is the fantasy 

It tells how one night 

I leap from the wings 

Kicking off my black patent heels, 

Peeling off my L'eggs hose, 

peepee te ay prepar black dress--Voila!: 
Leotards and tights that I wear always 

like a hair shirt next to my skin 


So there am I 
In the spotlight 
Pointing and flexing with the best of you 


At one point I do an impossible turn series, 
Landing with a leap on the baby grand 
And the pianist is truly amazed 


Well, the audience is surely with me 
To hell with my black book lecture 
I want to dance 


That's the funny part... + 


Helen B. Cannon 
Logan, Utah 
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Sisters Speak 


A "Sisters Speak" on Sisterhood needs no lengthy 
introduction. Carolyn Beane of Stoneham, Massachu- 
setts writes of discovering sisterhood. She says: 


I was a member of the Church for a scant 6 
months when tragedy drastically changed my life. 
My mother, a sprightly, actively-working woman, 
died the day after her 85th birthday as the re- 
sult of a traffic accident. Mother and I had 
shared a special relationship, partly because I 
was her youngest of 5 children, partly because 
she lived right next door to me, but mostly, I 
guess, because she was "'there'' for me when I 
separated and ultimately divorced my husband. 
Her warmth, her caring, and her quiet but unde- 
manding love were a source of strength to me and 
my family. So was her limitless energy; and we 
leaned on her. I needed her; she knew it. And 
because she was the type of person she was, she 
gave generously in every way. Her accident and 
death, therefore, came as a tremendous shock to 
me; and the pain that her passing caused me was 
almost unbearable. Had this happened a year 
earlier, I probably would have felt that it was 
indeed unendurable, but one-half year in the 
Church led me to a different perspective of her 
death and the realization that this was merely a 
temporary separation. 


It also led me to a very basic understanding 
of the word, "'sisterhood."' From the moment 
Mother had her accident scarcely a day went by 
that someone from the ward didn't call to ask if 
there was something that could be done--the 
house cleaned, shopping attended to, etc. Sis- 
ters I barely knew called me, came to the wake, 
attended the funeral, prepared food, and were 
"there" in that same sort of tangible, encompas- 
sing way that Mother had been "'there'' before. I 
truly felt comforted and propped up by this out- 
pouring of love, and thus the transition through 
the grieving process was made less painful with 
the aid of all those helping hearts. 


I can truthfully say that I have a first-hand 
knowledge of ''sisterhood" and its ramifications 
on my life. I guess I'd have made it through this 
trauma without their help, but my ''sisters" cer- 
tainly made it a lot easier, Not only that, but 
in the process I made some beautiful friendships-- 
ones that I shall cultivate and treasure for 
years to come. 


Carrel Sheldon of Arlington, Massachusetts, adds 
her thoughts on sisterhood, hoping for the possi- 
bility of more honest, open communication between 
Mormon women. 


Sisterhood is a meaningful word to me. I 
have women friends with whom I share a great 
deal of my life. And they are members of the 
Church. We stimulate each other intellectually, 
especially on gospel topics. We share happiness 
and sadness and generally love talking and 
listening to each other. We have a real feeling 
of sisterhood. This sisterhood requires some 
honest, open communication where we can express 
ourselves and find ourselves loved, accepted 
and understood the way we are. We meet to- 
gether often and create an atmosphere where our 
friendships can grow. 


My friendships motivate me. They make me 
feel accepted and worthwhile and able. My 
friends love me when they don't have to (not be- 
ing relatives), so I must be lovable. They value 
me. I must be valuable. My love for them is a 
satisfying and joyful feeling. Knowing them 
gives me opportunities to serve them according to 
their needs and mine. 


However, within the Church structure sister- 
hood seems more a dream to me than reality. It 
seems that true, loving, supportive sisterhood 
ought to be what one finds at church; but honest, 
open communication is more rare than spiritual 
gifts. This is a major problem with sisterhood 
as women in a ward, We just don't open our 
mouths and let ourselves be known at Relief 
Society. Our efforts of assigning meals to be 
taken to new mothers seems an outward sign of 
an inward lack--the lack of real friends. We 
can't make friends without honestly sharing our 
lives and we lack the opportunity and the trust 
to do that at Church, Often, we don't trust 
other Mormon women not to criticize us, not to 
judge us as lacking if we actually say what we 
think or expose our lives as they really are, 

We let this lack of trust stop us from speaking 
out. We've been taught to expect others to be 
threatened by the truth about us. We feel we 
need to be less than totally honest so as not 

to hurt anyone's "testimony." Good grief! Any- 
one struggling with her testimony would only 

be helped by an open, truthful environment where 
she, too, could express herself, 


Sisterhood is not some mystical stuff that is 
bestowed on the faithful. It's attainable, but 
only when we create it together 





Exploring her feelings about sisterhood, 
RevaBeth Russell discovered several personal 
insights into her relalationships with Mormon 
and non-Mormon women. She titles her comments 
“Random thoughts for Sisters Speak." 


To me, sisterhood is different from Priesthood; 
unless I equate Priesthood with brotherhood--and 
I don't. From Primary through Sunday School to 
Relief Society, I have learned that Priesthood is 
power, God's power on earth. (Priesthood is capi- 
talized, sisterhood is not.) Sisterhood is love, 
support, tenderness, and sustenance, It also 
implies common goals, bonds and sorrow that are 
shared. Brotherhood has always had similar con- 
notations. 


But to me the interesting part is how I have 
experienced sisterhood. I have experienced it 
much more often outside of the Church than in. 
Perhaps Mormon women are often competing for the 
Patti Perfect award. Maybe this is a subconcious 
response to the constant drilling to "be a good 
example," or to the fear of being anything other 
than perfect--because then you aren't a "good 
Mormon." 


Ina woman's club I belong to (I'm the only 
Mormon), I have seen several meals brought in to 
a sick member (not assigned by anyone but as an 
outpouring of love), trips to the store made, and 
an abundance of calls of concern. When I ‘was 
suffering a bad bout of depression, it was that 
network of sisterhood that sustained me, even 
though there were Mormon sisters who were aware 
of my problem. Perhaps it is because I work in 
the Primary, am good enough to work with the 
kids, but haven't "moved up the ladder" (actual 
words of Relief Society president) to qualify for 
Mormon sisterhood. 


I love both groups, but I prefer my non-Mormon 
sisters' company because there isn't the feeling 
that they are judging my thoughts, actions, or 
political leanings. I think it is just that they 
figure since I am Mormon I can't become any more 
weird. I suppose I love both groups of women on 
the whole for different reasons, but always be- 
cause they are my sisters. 


From Laie, Hawaii, Rubina Rivers Forester tells 
us of her struggle to become a "sister." Her 
refreshing approach bears witness to the wealth 
and depth of possibilities available in our 
searches for sisterhood. 


When I turned 40, I received the power of 
sisterhood. For a score of years I had thought 
I was in possession of it--had I not exercised 
it by successfully completing a Home Builder 
bandelo in Primary, had I not graduated from 
YWMIA with an MRS degree, had I not given birth 
to six children, had I not served the supreme 
calling of Relief Society president? Oh, I had 
"learned my duty," magnified my womanhood, was 
"full of charity toward all women," but I had not 
been conferred the authority of sisterhood. 


Now you may suppose this authority need be 
conferred by a biship, a stake president, a 
general authority. It does not. A woman is 
born with the power of sisterhood and confers it 
upon herself when she comes to the realization 
that she is a "sister." Sisterhood is a power 
that lies dormant, needing only to be charged 
during a woman's lifetime. Some women receive 
their sisterhood at a much earlier date--I am a 
late bloomer. 


The key to sisterhood lies in Ephesians 4:12 
"For the perfecting of the saints . . ." or "For 
the perfecting of the women. . ." 


What then is sisterhood? Sisterhood is not 
friendship. Though certainly desirable, friend- 
ship is too near the surface. Sisterhood digs 
down into the roots where companionship is more 
primal, more intuitive, more intense. Sisterhood 
is not neighborliness. Bonding occurs because of 
4 mutual want, not because of proximity. Sis- 
terhood is not compassionate service which implies 
outside pruning and fertilizing. It is a genuine 
desire which when in full flower is a unique 
bloom offered freely and wholeheartedly. Sister- 
hood is not bound by earthly blood ties. Mother- 
daughter and daughter-daughter relationships sel- 
dom enjoy such a nexus of regard, Sisterhood 
requires an unconditional love that acknowledges 
the filial relationship of our pre-mortal exis- 
tence. We accept each other with all our faults, 
seeing them as steppingstones towards our eternal 
progression. We do not see our sisters as they 
are now but as they can become and as what we 
hope they become. 


Last year at a women's meeting where two gen- 
eral authorities’ wives spoke, I became so agi- 
tated that I spoke up during the question-answer 
period, upsetting them and some of the women in 
attendance, My agitation stemmed from their 
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repetitious references to the local women’s lack 
of sisterhood. Having recently understood the 
calling of real sisterhood, I was resentful that 
they, presuming only a sistership among us, were 
unfairly maligning the filiation I had developed 
with other women. We did not merit chastisement 
for petty jealousy, wasteful competition, and 
thoughtless neglect--super Sister "A" with ten 
children, sweet Sister ''B" baking daily batches 
of bread, svelte Sister "C" looking like a 
million dollar model on an English teacher's pay 
were irrelevant in our sisterhood. We had stepped 
beyond to a higher stage. 


My Sister 'M" is skilled in political savvy. 
Her effective TV appearances, her succinct legis- 
lative testimonies, her confident participation 
in panel discussions enhance our sisterhood. Her 
successes are ours; our pride is hers. My Sister 
"Vv" radiates an abiding light of spirituality. 
She is above us on the landing beckoning us to 
follow in her steps. She does not wait until we 
reach her; she is where we expect her to be. We 
check only for the signs of her steady progress- 
ion and proceed in her direction. My Sister 
"T' absorbs our fears, hurts, frustrations, and 
failures. Her counsel, replete with understand- 
ing, means a smoother day, a happier relation- 
ship, a sounder sleep. My Sister "'C", bonded 
to the sisterhood though an ocean and continent 
away, awaits only a phone call, a card, an 
arrival at the door to renew her commitment. 


In this earth life sisterhood cannot be 
achieved with every woman. Giving of one's 
self so completely takes its toll in time, - 
energy and emotions. Receiving with genuine 
gratitude requires thoughtful preparation and 
loving reciprocation. Sisterhood occurs in 
circles--halos expanding, overlapping, eternally 
encompassing. While it may lie serene, primed 
for rekindling, it need only to be lighted to 
radiate into its fullness. Let every woman 
work for the "perfecting of her sisters." 


Kris Winterton from Midland, Michigan, enumerates 
the ways she has defined to achieve true sister- 
hood. Posing a thoughtful question, she remarks: 


I have to admit that my first reaction to 
President Kimball's comparison of Priesthood 
to sisterhood was negative. I thought, "The 
Church leaders used to tell women that they could 
participate in the Priesthood through their fa- 
thers and husbands. Now they must feel that we 
demand something of our own, so they are giving 
us 'Sisterhood.'" I'm not sure it's much differ- 
ent than brotherhood. 


Nevertheless, I have felt a strong kinship 
with many women in the Church. As sisters we are 
all striving to live the Gospel and perfect our- 
selves. This gives us a kinship. Those who are 
mothers desire ‘to teach their children the Gospel. 
We not only teach our own children, we teach each 
other's children, both formally and by our exam- 
ple. Sharing testimonies also brings a feeling 
of sisterhood, 


That is our common bond on the highest level; 
on another level, we Mormons cope with similar 
pressures and demands on our time. We share 
feelings of frustration when we fall short of the 
high ideals the Gospel sets for us. Somehow I 
feel more of a kinship with women who share their 
problems and disappointments than with women who 
always seem to have everything under control. 
Maybe that's why I have also felt a sense of sis- 
terhood with women outside of the Church: they 
can be more honest about their failings because 
they don't have Mormon ideals. And I don't feel 
that they judge me. 


Sisterhood involves helping one another, giving 
support, being a listening friend. Some of my 
close friends have been LDS; others have not. 
Sharing experiences and loving and helping each 
other, these things give me a feeling of sister- 
hood with my friends, whether LDS or non-LDS. 

We are all children of our Heavenly Father--and 
we are all trying to make it through the day! 


The question remains: how does "sisterhood"! 
differ from "brotherhood" or from feelings of 
kinship with people of either sex? Is there 
really something unique about sisterhood? 


For our next "Sisters Speak," Vicki Stewart 
has suggested that we consider the consolidated 
meeting schedule. How has it affected the lives 
of Mormon women--our observance of the Sabbath, 
our participation in Church programs, the quality 
of our family relationships, our opportunities 
to develop close friendships and to socialize 
with each other? Has the change been positive, 
negative, or neutral? Why? In keeping with 
Vicki's request, will you please share your feel- 
ings about and experiences with the new schedule? 
We need your response by October 9, 1981. 
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Letters 





Dear Exponent II: 


As a displaced person--formerly of Denver-- 
away from my home, friends, neighbors, and job, 
I want you to know I truly enjoy your little 
newspaper, dedicated to the ladies. We all have 
our problems of the stage of life we're in, and 
I sincerely sympathize with the young married 
mothers, the divorcees, the middle-agers, and 
now the older-agers as I have been through all 
of them. If it weren't for the Lord's help, I'd 
never have made it, but I raised four wonderful 
kids in spite of everything. God helped me 
and is still helping me through mastectomies, 
cancer, loneliness, etc. 


May I just say a word to all the ladies-- 
you can do it, you are doing it, and you have’ 
done it--done the best you can, and the Lord 
loves you! I love you, too, as I do Exponent II. 


Lavon Dixon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


My dear Sisters: 


I am grateful for the bond of sisterhood I 
am experiencing through Exponent II. Although 
there are occasional articles with which I dis- 
agree, I'm grateful for the arena these and 
other sisters have to air their views. I 
should be so eloquent! 


As a convert to the church and a woman who 
has made the decision to stay home and work 
within the walls therein, I'm grateful for 
the support system I find in sisters in the 
Church. Exponent II is another dimension 
wherein I may glean joyful moments of sister- 
hood. 


I wish to especially thank you for your 
_ issues on infertility and adoption. They 
were most helpful to me in my effort to sort 
through my feelings. 


Pamela Boyack 
Jamestown, California 


Greetings: 


The Exponent II [Spring 1981] arrived yester- 
jay and I am in a total panic. After reading 
it cover-to-cover, my first thought was ''Where 
can I hide it?" I knew there were articles I 
wanted to read again, so I couldn't throw it 
away. I knew something had to be done the min- 
ute I read the part that said "When I need extra 
money, I wallpaper.'’ At our house, wallpaper- 
ing falls into two categories--I pick it out 
and he puts it up. If I had any thoughts about 
keeping this issue, they vanished when I came 
to the article written by the courageous person 
who got up in the middle of the night to go jog- 
ging. I simply cannot risk letting my husband 
discover that such women are living on this 
planet. 


I have spent sixteen years conditioning him 
to appreciate the little things in life. Re- 
cently, in a rash and foolish mood, I bought a 
huge Weber barbecue, lighter fluid, charcoal 
and a chicken. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the look of delight and amazement that 
-rossed his face when he came home and found 
me struggling over the not-very-hot coals. 

He was quick to comfort me when I cried out, 
"Qh, those vents!"' Never mind that we didn't 
eat until almost ten; he looked at me across 
the carcass of that chicken with the same 
prideful look that Christine Durham's husband 
must have had when the governor appointed her 
to be a judge. 


Now, just because I don't want my husband 
to know what a lemon he picked doesn't mean I 
resent hearing about these remarkable women. 
I admire them more than I can tell you. I 
anxiously look forward to the publication of 
Emma Smith's biography and I applaud the com- 
mitment and efforts of Linda Newell and Val 
Tippetts. I was deeply touched by the address 
on Exponent Day and envy all of you that were 
able to enjoy in person the warm and lovely 
spirit that must have been present that day. 


My only contribution to the magnificent 
achievement that is Exponent II is to deeply 
appreciate all the efforts that make it possi- 
ble and to savor and enjoy each issue. 


Tammy Bingham Nichols 
Redding, California 


Dear Sisters: 


An actual printed newspaper written by Mormon 
women that doesn't cause me to get tooth decay 
from chewing on it at breakfast. What have I 
done to deserve this breath of fresh air? I had 
been convinced that there was no in-between with- 


in the church; rather, sweet, sweeter, and sweet- 
est. 


Thank you for having the insight and courage 
to speak out on behalf of Mormon women every- 
where. 


Joanne Klumpp 
Campbell Hall, New York 


Editor: 

In response to a request made for more arti- 
cles pertaining to single, older and childless 
women, perhaps these women themselves could sub- 
mit articles about their feelings, ideas and 
problems. Those of us not in the same positions 
in life can't fully understand and appreciate 
other views unless they are expressed by those 
people, themselves. I was moved to tears and 
joy with the article entitled "We're Making It" 
in which an unmarried mother helped us as readers 
discover and learn about the life she is living 
and sometimes struggling with. 


The rest of us would LOVE to learn about the 
rest of you. Please share yourselves with us. 


Sandy Thackeray 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Exponent Sisters: 


It would be good to read more about divorced 
women in the Church. I know our number is grow- 
ing. I have been amazed at the lack of under- 
standing by other members to our problems, It 
is somehow thought we can't be good members if 
we are divorced, I am presently teaching the 
Gospel Doctrine class in our large ward and 
hope I am dispelling the myth that a divorced 
Mormon woman is that different from anyone else. 


Thanks for your great articles. I read every 
word, especially enjoying the poetry. 


Diana Nevis 
Garden Grove, California 


Dear Exponent II: 


I have never read anything quite like Bxpo- 
nent II, having been reared, since conversion 
twenty-five years ago, on a diet of Relief 
Society Magazines, Ensigns, Eras, etc., SO 
the exposure to a world of real sisters, liv- 
ing believable lives, actually making mistakes, 
not all having seven perfect children, still 
questioning and searching, gives me hope at 
forty-five that perhaps the unattainable 
image of a Mormon woman is all in my mind. 


My good wishes to the staff of Exponent II. 


Mervyl Meyer 
Cape Lowre, South Africa 


Exponent II would like to encourage all in- 
terested artists and graphic artists to submit 
designs for our new logo. We have strong feel- 
ings of attachment for our tree and its fruit 
for obvious sentimental reasons; however, in 
keeping with the direction our new transitions 
(re: Editorial Spring 1981 issue) we feel that 
it is important to update our image. It's sym- 
bolism, nonetheless, should be continuous 
through this time of passage and onto new hori- 
zons. 


We are looking for an image that combines the 
essence of the tree and its fruit with the 
words "Exponent II" in a design appropriate for 


the 80's. We will use the chosen design for 
the newspaper signature and on letterhead and 
other printed materials. $150.00 will be paid 
for the design selected. 


Deadline for camera-ready 
copy: 

Minimum size: 

Open to all applicants. 


October 30, 1981 
8} x ll 
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New Associations 


Readers may be intereste. 
mation of Por-Esperanta vorsonaza aa rai 
organization devoted to the promotion of a 
ternational language Esperanto, especially in = 
conjunction with the goals of the LDS Church. 
Those who are interested in the language or the 
work of P-EM should write to P.O. Box 7222 
University Station, Provo, Utah 84602. 


Progress: An Association of Politically Pro- 
gressive Latter-day Saints is being formed to 
meet the interests and needs of members seeking 
to find common ground between the Gospel and so- 
cial conscience. Neither partisan nor wedded to 
specific stands, it will encourage exploration of 
the issues in a conference and newsletter. Those 
desiring to be on the mailing list or who would 
like more information should write: Progress, 
2455 Calle Roble, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360. 
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